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THE LUSIAD OF CAMOENS. 


BY WILLIAM BACON STEVENS 


In a former paper we considered the life and minor poems of the 
Poet of Portugal, and we turn now to his great and noble Epic. ‘Os 
Lusiadas” is a remarkable production, whether we consider its 
author, its theme, its composition, or the country which gave it 
birth, and though too much neglected, and too little known, the name 
of him who wrote it, will go down to posterity along with Homer and 
Virgil, with Dante and Tasso, with Chaucer and Milton. 

Portuguese literature is divided by one of their own writers, An- 
tonio das Neves Pereira, into three ages. The first comprises four 
centuries, from the founding of the monarchy in 1139, to the reign of 
Alphonso V. in 1438. The second period terminates with the fall of 
Sebastian at Alcacar la Grande in 1578, and the third comes down 
to the present century. Like all nations, its early literature was 
mostly poetical prior to the fifteenth century, but little of this remains. 
The poems-of King Denys, who began to reign in 1279, are said to 
be still preserved, though even this vestige could perhaps with diffi- 
culty be recovered. 

In the second age we find first the Cancioneiro of Reysende, a 
large collection of poems by various courtiers of Alphonso V., together 
with a few of earlier date: mostly of fugitive, amatory and satiri- 
cal pieces. An historical anecdote connected with it is perhaps as 
interesting as any thing within the work; it is that the first 
treaty between the King of Pegu and any European court was sworn 
to upon the Cancioneiro, instead of the Bible or Breviary. The Bre- 
viary which was on board the ambassador’s ship was old and greasy ; 
he happened to have a copy of the Cancioneiro, then newly published, 
and this, because it was well bound and of respectable size and ap- 
pearance, he made the chaplain produce with all due formalities, 
that the heathen might not judge meanly of the respect they paid to 
religion. The chief Ranlin or Rahan, having read aloud a portion 
of one of the books of his law, Joam Correa, the ambassador, did the 
same; he opened upon a paraphrase of Solomon’s text, ‘‘ Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity ;” this incident brought with it a religious feeling, 
and he protested, on his return home, that he had sworn as devoutly, 
and considered his oath to be as binding, as if it had been taken 
upon the Gospels. This book is one of the rarest in the language. 
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The impulse given to European mind, and particularly to that of 
Spain and Portugal, by the discovery of America by Columbus, and 
the passage round the Cape of Good Hope, by Vasco de Gama, 
operated favorably in calling forth the literary energies of the peo- 
ple, and several poets arose, in various lands, whose names posterity 
will ever recognize as the fathers of European song. In Portugal, 
between the years 1495 and 1521, appeared Ribeyro, a poet of much 
eminence and merit. He adopted the pastoral style of poetry, and 
made the banks of the Tagus and the Mondego famous by his tender 
eclogues and bucolics. A few years later and Saa de Miranda claim- 
ed celebrity as a poet, who also wrote many pastoral effusions, ele- 
gant sonnets, and several classical dramas. 

Contemporary with Camoens, and a fellow student with him at 
Coimbra, was Antonio Ferreira. He was highly educated, filled a 
Professor’s chair at the University of Coimbra, a high station at Court, 
and was regarded as the model and perfecter of Portuguese verse ; 
not that he possessed the high attributes of the Poet, but because of 
his critical attention to the artistical arrangement of his lines, his Ho- 
ratian polish and studied purity; these gave them celebrity, but they 
evidenced no genius. His dramatic pieces are of a high order, con- 
sidering that, at that time, he had no European master to copy, but 
was compelled to resort for instruction to the old dramas of Greece 
and Rome. From these writers originated what has been called the 
“* classical school,’”’ and which had abundance of followers and imita- 
tors for several generations. 

But the greatest poet of this second age—the greatest which Por- 
tugal ever produced—is Camoens: and his Epic, the Lusiad, surpasses 
every production of Portuguese literaturein ancient or modern times. 

The Lusiad is, as its name imports, an heroic narration of the ex- 
ploits of the Lusitanians, the ancient appellation of the Portuguese ; 
who were so called, from Lusus or Lysus, the companion of Bacchus 
in his travels, and who settled a colony between the Durius and the 
Tagus. 

Camoens thus announces his design in his opening lines, by which 
it will be seen, that, though to a certain extent Vasco de Gama is the 
burden of his theme, “ he interweaves, as Voltaire has truly said, 
artfully into his story the entire history of Portugal.” 


“ Arms and the heroes, who from Lisbon’s shore, 
Thro’ seas where sail was never spread before, 
Beyond where Ceylon lifts her spicy breast, 

And waves her woods above the watery waste, 

With prowess more than human forc’d their way 

To the fair kingdoms of the rising day; 

What wars they waged, what seas, what dangers past, 
What glorious empire crown’d their toils at last, 
Vent’rous I sing, on soaring pinions borne, 

And all my country’s wars the song adorn ; 

What kings, what heroes of my native land, 
Thunder’d on Asia’s and on Afric’s strand ; 
Illustrious shades, who levell’d in the dust, 

The idol-temples and the shrines of lust: 

And where, ere while, foul demons were rever’d, 

To holy faith unnumbered altars rear’d; 
Illustrious names with deathless laurels crown’d, 
While time rolls on in every clime renown’d! 
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Let Fame with wonder name the Greek no more, 
What lands he saw, what toils at sea he bore; 

No more the Trojan’s wandering voyage boast, 
What storms he brav’d on many a per’lous coast ; 
No more let Rome exult in Trajan’s name, 

Nor eastern conquests Ammon’s pride proclaim ; 

A nobler hero’s deeds demand my lays, 

Than e’er adorn’d the song of ancient days; 
Illustrious Gama, whom the waves obey’d, 

And whose dread sword the fate of empire sway’d.” 


The poem is divided into ten cantos, averaging a little over an 
hundred stanzas each. In the first canto, after explaining his object, 
addressing the nymphs of Tagus, and elegantly dedicating his verses 
to the youthful Sebastian ; he describes the Lusitanian fleet as riding 
far at sea, when, attracting the attention of Jupiter, whose watery 
wastes had never yet “curled and whitened round the nodding 
prows,”’ he calls a council of the gods on Olympus, to discuss the 
question, whether the brave mariners should be aided or hindered in 
their bold undertaking. ‘ The immortal Senate of the Skies,” obe- 
dient to the “ Olympian Herald,” convene, and Jupiter, from his 
throne glowing with stars, thus addresses them : 


* All without poured along the milky road, 
Heaven’s crystal pavements glittering as they trode; 
And now obedient to the dread command, 

Before their awful Lord in order stand. 
Sublime and dreadful on his regal throne, 
That glow’d with stars and bright as lightning shone, 
Th’ immortal sire, who darts the thunder, sate— 
The crown and sceptre added solemn state; 
The crown, of heaven’s own pearls, whose ardent rays, 
Fiam’d round his brows, outshone the diamond’s blaze ; 
His breath such gales of vital fragrance shed, 
As might, with sudden life, inspire the dead: 
Supreme control thron’d in his awful eyes 
Appeard, and marked the monarch of the skies. 
On seats that burn’d with pearl and ruddy gold, 
The subject-gods their sovereign Lord enfold, 
Eachin his rank, when, with a voice that shook 
The towers of heaven, the world’s great ruler spoke— 
‘Immortal heirs of light, my purpose hear, 
My counsels ponder, and the fates revere ; 
Unless oblivion o’er your minds has thrown, 
Her dark blank shades, to you, ye gods, are known 
The fate’s decree, and ancient warlike fame 
Of that bold race which boasts of Lusus’ name ; 
That bold advent’rous race the fates declare, 
A potent empire in the east shall rear, 
Surpassing Babel’s, or the Persian fame, 
Proud Grecia’s boast, or Rome’s illustrious name. 
Oft from these brilliant seats have you beheld 
The sons of Lusus on the dusty field, 
Though few, triumphant o’er the numerous Moors, 
Till from the beauteous lawns on Tago’s shores 
They drove the cruel foe. And oft has heaven 
Before their troops the proud Castilians driven ; 
While victory her eagle-wings displayed, 
Where’er their warriors wave the shining blade. 
Nor rests unknown how Lusus’ heroes stood 
When Rome’s ambition dy’d the world with blood ; 
What glorious laurels Viriatus gain’d, 
How oft his sword with Roman gore was stain’d ; 
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And what fair palms their martial ardor crown’d, 
When led to battle by the chief renown’d, 

Who feign’d a demon, in a deer conceal’d, 

To him the counsels of the gods reveal’d. 

And now, ambitious to extend their sway 

Beyond their conquests on the southmost bay 

Of Afric’s swarthy coast on floating wood, 

They brave the terrors of the dreary flood, 

Where only black-wing’d mists have hovered o’er, 
Or driving clouds have sail’d the wave before ; 
Beneath new skies they hold their dreadful way 

To reach the cradle of the new-born day: 

And Fate, whose mandates unrevok’d remain, 

Has will’d that long shall Lusus’ offspring reign 
The Lords of that wide sea, whose waves behold 
The sun come forth enthron’d in burning gold. 
—But now the tedious length of winter past, 
Distress’d and weak, the heroes faint at last. 

What gulphs they dar’d, you saw, what storms they brav’d, 
Beneath what various heavens their banners wav’d! 
Now mercy pleads, and soon the rising land 

To their glad eyes shall o’er the waves expand. 

As welcome friends the natives shall receive, 

With bounty feast them, and with joy relieve. 

And when refreshment shall their strength renew, 
Thence shall they turn, and their bold rout pursue.’ 
So spoke high Jove: The gods in silence heard, 
Then rising each, by turns, his thoughts preferr’d.” 


Bacchus next spoke and opposed the views of the God of Heaven, 
as conflicting with the honors and renown due to him as the con- 
queror of Nysa and the surrounding cities. 

Venus, who 


—“ well pleased, in Lusus’ sons could trace 
A kindred likeness of the Roman race,” 


espouses their cause, for she knew that through the civilization which 
they carried with them 


—‘ her altars would unnumbered blaze, 
And barbarous nations at her holy shrine 
Be humanized and taught her love divine.” 


The debate grew warm, and is aptly compared by the poet to the 
raging of a sudden tempest in the midst of an ancient forest. In the 
heat of the contest Mars arose, and with earnest eloquence and feli- 
citous allusion to the fact that the progenitor of the Portuguese was 
the companion of Bacchus, thus appears before the throne of Jove. 


‘ O’er his left shoulder his broad shield he throws 
And lifts his helm above his dreadful brows: 
Bold and enrag’d he stands, and, frowning round, 
Strikes his tall spear-staff on the sounding ground ; 
Heaven trembled, and the light turn’d pale—such dread 
His fierce demeanor o’er Olympus spread : 
When thus the warrior,—O Eternal sire, 
Thine is the sceptre, thine the thunder’s fire, 
Supreme dominion thine; then, Father, hear, 
Shall that bold race which once to thee was dear, 
Who, now fulfilling thy decrees of old, 
Through these wild waves their fearless journey hold, 
Shall that bold race no more thy care engage, 
But sink the victims of unhallow’d rage ! 
Did Bacchus yield to reason’s voice divine, _ 
Bacchus the cause of Lusus’ sons would join ; 
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Lusus, the lov’d companion of his cares, 

His earthly toils, his dangers, and his wars: 

But envy still a foe to worth will prove, 

To worth though guarded by the arm of Jove. 
Then thou, dread lord of fate, unmov’d remain, 
Nor let weak change thine awful counsels stain, 
For Lusus’ race thy promis’d favor show : 

Swift as the arrow from Apollo’s bow, 

Let Maii’s son explore the watery way, 

Where spent with toil, with weary hopes, they stray ; 
And safe to harbor, through the deep untried, 

Let him, impower’d, their wandering vessels guide ; 
There let them hear of India’s wish’d-for shore, 
And balmy rest their fainting strength restore.” 


His eloquence prevails. 


“High Jove, assenting, bowed the head,” 


and the fleet was permitted to pursue its way, and was guided on its 
discoveries. 

The second canto narrates the singular scenes which they met 
with on landing at Mombaga, the blended pagan and christian wor- 
ship of native temples, and the artful attempt of the king, to lure 
Gama to the destruction of himself and fleet from which the adven- 
turers were miraculously preserved, by the kind offices of Venus and 
the Nereids who arrest the passage of the squadron before it touches 
the treacherous rocks, and thus saves them from the fate to which 
the Moors had enticed them. Gama fervently thanks her for her aid, 
and solicits her continued assistance. She flies to heaven to spread 
their case before Jupiter, and invoke his benediction. “ Her grace- 
ful appearance and progress through the heavens, with her supplica- 
tions at the throne of the Thunderer, are described with an ease, 
tenderness, and even voluptuousness, not surpassed by the old poets 
whose worship of Venus formed a part of their religion,” 


‘The beauteous queen to heaven now darts away; 
In vain the weeping nymphs implore her stay : 
Behind her now the morning star she leaves, 

And the sixth heaven her lovely form receives, 
Her radiant eyes such living splendors cast, 
The sparkling stars were brighten’d as she past ; 
The frozen pole with sudden streamlets flow’d 
And as the burning zone with fervor glow’d. 
And now, confest before the throne of Jove, 
In all her charms appears the queen of Love: 
Flush’d by the ardor of her rapid flight, 
Through fields of ether and the realms of light, 
Bright as the blushes of the roseat morn, 
New-blooming tints her glowing cheeks adorn ; 
And all that pride of beauteous grace she wore, 

As when in Ida’s bower she stood of yore, 

When every charm and every hope of joy 
Enraptured and allured the Trojan boy. 

Ah! had the hunter whose unhappy fate 

The human visage lost by Dian’s hate, 

Had he beheld this fairer goddess move, 

Not hounds had slain him, but the fires of love. 
Adown her neck, more white than virgin snow, 

Of softest hue the golden tresses flow ; 

Her heaving breasts of purer, softer white, 

Than snow hills glistening in the moon’s palelight, 
Except where covered by the sash, were bare, 

And Love, unseen, smiled soft, and panted there.” 
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Jupiter listens to her importunities, and thus answers her requests : 


**O thou, my daughter, still belov’d as fair, 
Vain are thy fears; thy heroes claim my care; 
No power of gods could e’er my heart incline, 
Like one fond smile, one powerful tear of thine. 
Wide o’er the eastern shores shalt thou behold 
Thy flags far streaming, and thy thunders roll’d; 
While nobler triumphs shall thy nation crown, 
Than those of Roman or of Greek renown.” 


He proceeds to speak of the future conquests and glories of the 
Lusian arms, and commissions Mercury to take charge of De Gama’s 
expedition, and conduct him to the kingdom of Melinda, who was to 
receive and entertain him, 


“ With ancient bounty and with joy unfeigned, 
Your glad arrival on his shore shall greet 
And soothe with every care your weary fleet.” 


The third canto opens by an invocation to Calliope, the epic muse, 
to clothe, “in immortal verse,” 


‘‘What to the king, the illustrious Gama said.” 


For the chief of Melinda had requested of him, at the close 
of the last canto, to relate to him “the story of the Lusian 
race ;” and particularly his own voyage and exploits; this Gama 
does in the same way as AZneas relates to Dido the history of Troy, 
and the cause of his voyage, or as Ulysses tellshis story to the Phcea- 
cians. This narrative is full and interesting, and like the ancient tapes- 
tries on which are embroidered by fair fingers the deeds of kings 
and heroes, is a beautiful interweaving of the thrilling incidents of 
Lusitanian history, with the mythological machinery of an epic poem. 
He begins by a rapid but graphic sketch of the nations of Europe, 
and then brings to view his native land, and with glowing diction, 
and poetic elegance, condenses her past and stirring history from the 
days of the Shepherd Viriatus. Fiction mingles but little with this 
description, which is well sustained, and deeply interesting. Toward 
the close of this canto is the romantic episode of Inez de Castro, one 
of the most touching incidents of Portuguese history, and which has 
been dramatized with much effect by Ferreira in his national tragedy; 
and imitated by the English play of Elvira; by the French piece of 
M. de la Motte, and the “‘ Reynar despues de Morir,” of Luis Velez 
de Geunara. 

Inez de Castro was the object of Don Pedro's affections. His 
father Alphonso IV. disapprovetl of his choice; treated her with 
great rigor, and finding the Prince still true to her love, had her 
assassinated in order to prevent an unequal marriage. The deed 
drew upon him the indignation of his subjects, and so wrought upon 
the heart of Don Pedro, that he never recovered from its effects. On 
the death of Alphonso, and the accession of Don Pedro to the crown 
in 1357, Inez de Castro, though dead, was proclaimed Queen of Por- 
tugal by her royal, and still faithful lover, and the crown was placed 
upon her pallid brow with all the pomp and pageantry of actual life. 
After the coronation she was taken back to her tomb; 
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And the ring of stateand the starry crown, 
And all the rich array, 
Are borne to the house of silence down— 
With her that Queen of elay.” 


The passage is one of the best in the Lusiad ; its perusal cannot 
fail to move and gratify our readers. 


“ Dragg’dfrom her bower by murderous ruffian hands, 
Before the frowning king fair Inez stands; 
Her tears of artless innocence, her air 
So mild, so lovely, and her face so fair, 
Moved the stern monarch; when with eager zeal 
Her fierce destroyers urged the public walk 
Dread rage again the tyrant’s soul possest, 
And his dark brow his cruel thoughtsconfest ; 
O’er her fair face a sudden paleness spread, 
Her throbbing heart with generous anguish bled, 
Anguish to view her lover's hopeless woes, 
And all the mother in her bosom rose. 
Her beauteous eyes in trembling tear-drops drown’d 
To heaven she lifted, but her hands were bound : 
Then on her infants turned the piteous glance, 
The look of bleeding wo; the babes advance, 
Smiling in innocence of infant age, 
Unawed, unconscious of their grandsire’s rage ; 
To whom as bursting sorrow gave the flow, 
The native heart-sprung eloquence of wo, 
The lovely captive thus :—O! monarch, hear, 
If e’er to thee the name of man was dear, 
If prowling tigers, or the wolf’s wild brood, 
Inspired by nature with the lust of blood, 
Have yet been moved the weeping babe to spare, 
Nor left, but tended with a nurse’s care, 
As Rome’s great founders to the world were given; 
Shalt thou, who wear’st the sacred stamp of heaven, 
The human form divine, shalt thou deny 
That aid, that pity, which e’en beasts supply ! 
Oh, that thy heart were, as thy looks declare, 
Of human mould, superfluous were my prayer; = 
Thou couldst not then a helpless damsel slay, 
Whose sole offence in fond affection lay, 
In faith to him who first his love confest, 
Who first to love allured her virgin breast, 
In these, my babes, shalt thou thine image see— 
And still tremendous hurl thy rage on me? 
Me, for their sakes, if yet thou wilt not spare, 
Oh, let these infants prove thy pious care! 
Yet pity’s lenient current ever flows 
From that brave breast where genuine valor glows ; 
That thou art brave, let vanquish’d Afrie tell, 
Then let thy pity o’er mine anguish swell ; 
Ah, let my woes, unconscious of a crime, 
Procure mine exile to some barbarous clime : 
Give me to wander o’er the burning plains 
Of Lybia’s deserts, or the wild domains 
Of Scythia’s snow-clad rocks and frozen shore ; 
There let me, hopeless of return, deplore. 
Where ghastly horror fills the dreary vale, 
Where shrieks and howlings die on every gale, 
The lion’s roaring, and the tiger’s yell, 
There with mine infant race, consign’d to dwell, 
There let me try that piety to find, 
In vain by me implored from human kind : 
There in some dreary cavern’s rocky womb, 
Amid the horrors of sepulchral gloom, 
For him whose Jove I mourn, my love shall glow, 
The sigh shall murmur, and the tear shall flow - 
All my fond wish, and all my hope, to rear 
These infant pledges of a love so dear, 
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Amidst my griefs a soothing, glad employ, 

Amidst my fears a woful, hopeless joy. 

In tears she utter’d :—as the frozen snow 

Touch’d by the spring’s mild ray, begins to flow, 
So just began to melt his stubborn soul, 

As mild-ray’d pity o’er the tyrant stole; 

But destiny forbade: with eager zeal, 

Again pretended for the public weal, 

Her fierce accusers urged her spee dy doom ; 

Again dark rage diffused its horrid gloom 

O’er stern Alonzo’s brow : swift at the sign, 

Their swords unsheathed around her brandish’d shine. 
O foul disgrace, of knighthood lasting stain, 

By men of arms an helpless lady slain! 

Thus Pyrrhus, burning with unmanly i ire, 

Fulfill’d the mandate of his furious sire ; 

Disdainful of the frantic matron’s prayer, 

On fair Polyxena, her last fond care, 

He rush’d, his blade yet warm with Priam’s gore, 

And dash’d the daughter on the sacred floor ; 

While mildly she her raving mother eyed, 

Resign’d her bosom to the sword and died. 

Thus Inez, while her eyes to heaven appeal, 

Resigns her bosom to the murdering steel : 

That snowy neck, whose matchless form sustain’d 

The loveliest face where all the graces reign’d, 
Whose charms so long the gallant prince inflamed, 
That her pale corse was Lisboa’s queen proclaimed ; 
That snowy neck was stain’d with spouting gore, 
Another sword her lovely bosom tore. 

The flowers that glisten’d with her tears bedew’d, 
Now shrunk and languish’d with her blood irbru’d. 
As when a rose, erewhile of bloom so gay, 
Thrown from the careless virgin’s breast away, 
Lies faded on the plain, the living red, 

The snowy white, and all its fragrance fled ; 

So from her cheeks the roses died away, 

And pale in death the beauteous Inez lay 

With dreadful smiles, and crimson’d with her blood, 
Round the wan victim her stern murderers stood, 

Unmindful of the sure, though future hour, 

Sacred to vengeance and her lover’s power. 

O, Sun! couldst thou so foul a crime behold, 

Nor veil thine head in darkness, as of old 

A sudden night unwonted horror cast 

O’er that dire banquet, where the sire’s repast 

The Son’s torn limbs supplied !—Yet you, ye vales ! 
Ye distant forests, and ye flowery dales ! 

When pale and sinking to the dreadful fall, 

You heard her quivering lips on Pedro call; 

Your faithful echoes caught the parting sound, 

And Pedro! Pedro! mournful, sigh’d around. 

Nor less the wood-nymphs of Mondego’s groves 
Bewail’d the memory of her hapless loves : 

Her griefs they wept, and toa plaintive rill 

Transform’d their tears, which weeps and murmurs still. 

To give immortal pity to her woe, 

They taught the riv’let through her bowers to flow ; 

And still through violet beds the fountain pours 

Its plaintive wailing g, and is named ‘ Amours.’ 

Nor long her blood for vengeance cry’d in vain : 

Her gallant lord begins his awful reign. 

In vain her murderers for refuge fly, 

Spain’s wildest hills no place of rest supply. 

The injur’d lover’s and the monarch’s ire, 

And stern-browed justice in their doom conspire— 

In hissing flames they die, and yield their souls in fire.” 


Returning from this episode, Gama goes on with the relation of 
political events, and towards the close of the fourth canto, mentions 
the origin, preparation, and commencement of his voyage. This is 
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continued through the next canto, interspersed with descriptions of 
marine scenes at once true to poetry and to nature. The descrip- 
tion of his progress farther and farther into the southern hemisphere 
is remarkably natural and striking. It brings back upon us the re- 
membrance of those lonely days, when we too were hurrying before 
the steady trade winds of the tropics, and saw one star after another 
sink behind the northern horizon; and while those, on which we had 
gazed from childhood passed away, new stellar glories rose up from 
the south, and the resplendent “Cross” and “Crown,” the two grand 
constellations of that firmament, hung over the Antarctic. The 
“north star” is not visible beyond the equator, and Ursa Major and 
Minor retire— 


‘Beneath the waves, unaw’d by Juno’s ire.” 


Our native skies are changed—a new series of phenomena greet 
the senses, and we feel ourselves becoming the antipodes of our 
former familiar scenes. How graphic is the following sketch of a 
water-spout : 


** And oft, while wonder thrill’d my breast, mine eyes 
To heaven have seen the watery column rise. 
Slender at first the subtle fume appears, 

And writhing round and round its volume rears: 

Thick as a mast the vapor swells its size ; 

A curling whirlwind lifts it to the skies : 

The tube now straitens, now in width extends, 

And in a hovering cloud its summit ends: 

Sull gulp on gulp in sucks the rising tide, 

And now the cloud, with cumbrous weight suppl y’d, 
Full-gorged and blackening, spreads, and moves, more slow, 
And waving, trembles to the wave below.” 


Arrived off the Cape of Good Hope he is met by the guardian 
spirit of the seas, who threatens the voyager. A sudden darkness 
overspreads the sea and ship—the sailors are transfixed with awe, 
and Gama, amazed and confounded, lest through “ forbidden climes” 
he had “ the secrets of the deep surveyed,” calls upon God to avert 
the threatened evil. 


“] spoke, when rising through the darken’d air, 
Appall’d we saw an hideous phantom glare; 
High and enormous o’er the flood he tower’d, 
And ’thwart our way with sullen aspect lower’d ; 
An earthly paleness o’er his cheeks was spread, 
Erect uprose his hairs of wither’d red ; 

Writhing to speak, his sable lips disclose, 

Sharp and disjoin’d, his gnashing teeth’s blue rows ; 
His haggard beard flow’d quivering on the wind, 
Revenge and horror in his mien combin’d; 

His clouded front, by withering lightnings scar’d, 
The inward anguish of his soul declared. 

His red eyes, glowing from their dusky caves, 
Shot livid fires: far echoing o’er the waves 

His voice resounded, as the cavern’d shore 

With hollow groan repeats the tempest’s roar. 
Cold gliding horrors thrill’d each hero’s breast ; 
Our bristling hair and tottering knees confest 
Wild dread; the while with visage ghastly wan, 
His black lips trembling, thus the fiend began : 
*O! you, the boldest of the nations, fired 

By daring pride, by lust of fame inspired, 
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Who scornful of the bowers of sweet repose, 
Through these my waves, advance your fearless prows, 
Regardless of the length’ning watery way, 

And all the storms that own my sov’reign sway, 
Who mid surrounding rocks and shelves explore 
Where never hero braved my rage before ; 

Ye sons of Lusus, who with eyes profane, 

Have view’d the secrets of my awful reign, 

Have pass’d the bounds which jealous nature drew, 
To veil her secret shrine from mortal view ; 

Hear from my lips what direful woes attend, 

And bursting soon shall o’er your race descend.’ ” 


The spirit of the Cape then foretells the wreck of the next proud 
fleet, in which perished Bartholomew Diaz, who had before dis- 
covered the Cape of Don Francisco D’Almeida, the first viceroy of 
the Indies, and of Don Emanuel de Louza, his wife and children and 
ship’s company. Having thus vented his ire— 


“ He paused in act still further to disclose 
A long, a dreary prophecy of woes: 
When springing onward, loud my voice resounds, 
And midst his rage the threat’ning shade confounds : 
‘What art thou, horrid form, that rid’st the air ? 
By heav’n’s eternal light, stern fiend, declare.’ 
His lips he writhes, his eyes far round he throws, 
And from his breast deep hollow groans arose; 
Sternly askance he stood: with wounded pride 
And anguish torn, ‘In me, behold,’ he cried, 
While dark red sparkles from his eyeballs roll’d, 
‘In me the spirit of the Cape behold ; 
That rock by you the Cape of tempests named, 
By Neptune's rage in horrid earthquekes framed 
When Jove’s red bolts o’er Titan’s offspring flamed. 
With wide stretch’d piles I guard the pathless strand, 
On Afric’s southern mound unmoved I stand; 
Nor Roman prow, nor daring Tyrian oar, 
Fer dash’d the white wave foaming to my shore; 
Nor Greece nor Carthage ever spread the sail 
On these my seas to catch the trading gale. 
You, you alone have dared to plough my main, 
And with the human voice disturb my lonesome reign.’ 
He spoke, and deep a lengthen’d sigh he drew, 
A doleful sound, and vanish’d from the view ; 
The frighten’d billows gave a rolling swell, 
And distant far prolong’d the dismal yell. 
Faint and more faint the howling echoes die, 
And the black cloud dispersing leaves the sky- 
High to the angel host whose guardian care, 
Had ever round us watch’d, my hands I rear, 
And heaven’s dread King implore, ‘ As o’er our head 
The fiend dissolved, an empty shadow fled ; 
So may his curses by the winds of heaven 
Far o’er the deep their idle sport be driven ! ” 


“In order to judge fairly of this conception” says Hallam, “ we 
should endeavor to forget all that has been written in imitation of it, 
nothing has become more common-place in poetry than one of its 
highest flights—supernatural personification ; and, as children draw 
notable monsters when they cannot come near the human form, so 
every poetaster, who knows not how to describe one object in nature, 
is quite at home with a goblin. Considered by itself, the idea is im- 
pressive, and even sublime. Nor am I| aware of any evidence to 
impeach its originality, in the only sense which originality of poetical 
invention can bear; it is a combination which strikes us with the 
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force of novelty, and which we cannot instantly resolve into any con- 
stituent elements.” 

In the sixth canto, Gama resumes his voyage. Having made an 
alliance of friendship with Melinda, they start once more for the Indian 
seas, when Neptune, with his divinities, at the instigation of Bacchus, 
“lets loose the winds and waves upon the daring navigators who thus 
venture to explore the secrets of the deep.” Before, however, the 
“ocean gods in solemn council” “ decree the Lusian heroes’ fate,” 
the fleet is pursuing its way before the gentle gale, and the cavaliers 
relate to each other some stirring tale of knightly gallantry. The 
brave Veloso then recites the story of the twelve Portuguese Barons 
who vanquished twelve English Knights. The conclusion of his ro- 
mance is interrupted by the approach of the storm, sent upon them 
by the “ council of the watery state.” The tempest is described with 
much vividness and power, for Camoens had witnessed too many, and 
felt their dire effects, not to write in the nervous language of the suf- 
ferer. Gama in his distress again calls on God. But Venus, who has 
guarded him in former dangers, appears as a star to protect and shield 
him inthis. Beautifully does he let down the excited feelings of the 
reader, and maintain the harmony of the poem, as well as pay a deli- 
cate tribute to the power of love, by representing the spirits of the 
tempest as being subdued by the captivating charms of her flower- 
decked nymphs : 


‘‘He spoke; redoubled rage the mingled blasts, 
Through the torn cordage and the shatter’d masts 
The winds loud whistled, fiercer lightnings blazed, 
And louder roars the doubled thunders raised, 
The sky and ocean blending, each on fire, 
Seem’d as all nature struggled to expire. 

When now the silver star of love appear’d, 
Bright in theeast her radiant front she rear’ d; 
Fair through the horrid storm the gentle ray, 
Announc’d the promise of a cheerful day : 
From her bright throne celestia! love beheld 
The tempest burn, and blast on blast impell’d: 
‘And must the furious demon still,’ she cries, 

‘ Still urge his rage, nor all the past suffice! 
Yet as the past shall all his rage be vain’— 
She spoke, and darted to the roaring main; 
Her lovely nymphs she calls, the nymphs obey; 
Her nymphs the virtues who confess her sway ; 
Round every brow she bids the rosebud twine, 
And every flow’r adown the locks to shine, 
The snow white lily and the laurel green, 

And pink and yellow as at strife be seen. 
Instant amid their golden ringlets strove 

Each flow’ ret planted by the hand of love; 

At strife, who first the enamor’d powers to gain, 
Who rule the tempest, and the waves restrain ; 
Bright as a starry band the Nereids shone, 
Instant old Eolus’ sons their presence own; 
The winds die faintly, and in softest sighs 

Each at his fair one’s feet desponding lies. 

The bright Orithia, threatening, sternly chides 
The furious Boreas, and his faith derides ; 

The furious Boreas owns her powerful bands; 
Fair Galatea, with a smile commands 

The raging Notus, for his love, how true, 

His fervent passion and his faith she knew. 
Thus every nymph her various lover chides ; 
The silent winds are fetter'd by their brides; 
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And to the goddess of celestial loves, 

Mild as her look and gentle as her doves, 

In flowery bands are brought. Their amorous flame 
The Queen approves, and ‘ ever burn the same,’ 

She cries, and joyful on the nymphs’ fair hands, 

The Eolian race receive the Queen’s commands, 
And vow, that henceforth her Armada’s sails 

Should gently swell with fair propitious gales.” 


The opening of the seventh canto is full of patriotic feeling, and 
noble sentiments. Arrived at Malabar and Calicut, Camoens de- 
scribes with geographical accuracy the country, and the scenes which 
met the eyes of the voyagers. The poet had gathered his materials for 
these descriptions from his own travels and observations, and though 
perhaps too minute to be grand, are yet striking and faithful. Several 
portions of this canto are very fine, particularly his address to the 
nymphs of the Tagus and dryads of Mondego, in which he felicitous- 
ly introduces his personal adventures, and the high feelings which 
animate him in the production of this poem. 


“ Ah! see how long what perilous days, what woes 
On many a foreign coast around me rose, 

As drage’d by fortune’s chariot wheels along 

I sooth’d my sorrows with the warlike song; 
Wide ocean’s horrors lengthening now around, 
And now my footsteps trod the hostile ground ; 
Yet mid each danger of tumultuous war 

Your Lusian heroes ever claimed my care : 

As Canacé of old, ere self-destroyed, 

One hand the pen, and one the sword employed. 
Degraded now, by poverty abhorrd, 

The guest dependant at the lordling’s board : 

Now blest with all the wealth fond hope could crave, 
Soon I beheld that wealth beneath the wave 
Forever lost; myself escaped alone, 

On the wild shore all friendless, hopeless, thrown; 
My life, like Judah’s heaven-doom’d king of yore, 
By miracle prolong’d; yet not the more 

To end my sorrows; woes succeeding woes 

3elied my earnest hopes of sweet repose: 

In place of bays, around my brow to shed 

Their sacred honors, o’er my destined head 

Foul calumny proclaim’d the fraudful tale, 

And left me mourning in a dreary jail. 

Such was the meed, alas! on me bestow’d, 
Bestow’d by those for whom my numbers glow’d, 
3y those who to my toils their laurel honours owed, 
Ye gentle nymphs of Tago’s rosy bowers 

Ah, see what letter’d patron-lords are yours! 
Dull as the herds that graze their flowery dales, 
To them in vain the injured muse bewails ; 
No fostering care their barbarous hands bestow, 
Though to the muse their fairest fame they owe. 
Ah, cold may prove the future priest of fame, 
Taught by my fate; yet will [ not disclaim 
Your smiles, ye muses of Mondego’s shade, 

se still my deare st joy your happy aid! 
And hear my vow; nor King, nor loftiest peer 
Shall e’er from me the song of flattery hear; 
Nor crafty tyrant, who in office reigns, 
Smiles on his king, and binds the land in chains ; 
His king’s worst foe; nor he whose raging ire, 
And raging wants, to shape his course conspire; 
True to the clamors of the blinded crowd, 
Their changeful Proteus, insolent and loud; 
Nor he whose honest mien secures applause, 
Grave though he seem, and father of the laws, 
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Who, but half-patriot, niggardly denies 

Each other’s merit, and withholds the prize : 

Who spurns the muse, nor feels the raptured strain, 
Useless by him esteem’d, and idly vain; 

For him, for these, no wreath my hand shall twine ; 
On other brows th’ immortal rays shall shine: 

He, who the path of honor ever trod 

True to his king, his country, and his God ; 

On his blest head my hands shall fix the crown, 
Wove of the deathless laurels of renown.” 


The eighth canto contains a succession of biographical portraits, 
of the ancient heroes and warriors of Portugal, their feats of arms— 
their daring prowess—their stern demeanor—their lofty virtues, and 
all that could ennoble the chivalry of the middle ages, are portrayed 
with a master’s hand, and a master’s zeal. The wily art and treache- 
ries of the natives are also described and continued on to canto 
ninth, which shows the release of Gama from all his danger, and the 
commencement of his homeward voyage. Their late perils are for- 
gotten and all looking forward— 


“The father, brother, and the bride to greet,” 


think no more of the past, but as it serves to brighten by its contrast 
the hope-enamelled future. A beautiful mythological episode, occu- 
pies the greater part of this canto. His theme is love, under charm- 
ing and attractive allegories. “‘This magic scene,” says Sismondi, “ is 
not inferior to the easiest and happiest touches of Ovid, even in his 
most glowing mood.” The Laboratory of Love, the son of Venus, 
where he forges his artillery, is thus depicted : 
“ The little loves, light hovering in the air, 

Twang their silk bow-strings, and their arms prepare: 

Some on th’ immortal anvils point the dart, 

With power resistless to inflame the heart : 

Their arrow-heads they tip with soft desires, 

And all the warmth of love’s celestial fires ; 

Some sprinkle o’er the shafts the tears of wo, 

Some store the quiver, some steel-spring the bow ; 

Fach chanting as he works the tuneful strain 

Of love’s dear joys, of love’s luxurious pain; 

Charm’d was the lay to conquer and refine, 

Divine the melody, the song divine.” 


The “Isle of Love” engages the most rapturous powers and the 
most gorgeous imagery of the poet. “ Nothing,” says an enlightened 
critic of this passage, ‘‘ can surpass the beauty of embowering trees, 
the clustering fruits and blossoms, the flower-painted greed—the 
song of birds bursting from every bough, and the pure transparent 
waters in which the love-nymphs bathe their limbs, indulging in 
bright anticipations of the expected arrival of the heroes.” 

The tenth and closing canto discloses the Lusians, as still feasting 
in the voluptuous isle of love; where a nymph, or prophetic siren, 
spreads before them in song, the glories and conquests of the Portu- 
guese, from the time of De Gama to the days of Camoens. Pacheco 
D’ Abuquerque—Menezes, Silverius, and others are drawn in the co- 
lors of conquering heroes, and confer, by their splendid actions, glory 
on the name of Portugal. After receiving instruction from Thetis 
in astronomy and cosmogony, and seen through her agency the great 
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maritime discoveries which were to ensue, Gama is told to arise and 
sail, for the halcyons are propitious—old Ocean is appeased, and all 
things invite them homeward. They depart— 


“Wing’d on by balmy gales 
That whisper’d peace, soft swell’d the steady sails: 
Smooth as on wing unmoved the eagle flies, 
When to his eyrie-cliff he sails the skies, 
Switt o’er the gentle billows of the tide, 
So smooth, so soft, the prows of Gama glide; 
And now their native fields forever dear, 
In all their wild transporting charms appear ; 
And Tago’s bosom, while his banks repeat 
The sounding peals of joy, receives the fleet. 
With orient titles and immortal fame 
The hero-band adorn their monarch’s name ; 
Sceptres and crowns beneath his feet they lay, 
And the wide East is doom’d to Lusian sway. 
Enough, my muse, thy wearied wing no more 
Must to the seat of Jove triumphant soar. 
Chill’d by my nation’s cold neglect, thy fires 
Glow bold no more, and all thy rage expires. 
Yet thou, Sebastian, thou, my king, attend : 
Behold what glories on thy throne descend ! 
Shall haughty Gaul or sterner Albion boast 
That all the Lusian fame in thee is lost! 
Oh, be it thine those glories to renew, 
And John’s bold path and Pedro’s course pursue : 
Snatch from the tyrant noble’s hand the sword, 
And be the rights of human-kind restored. 
The statesman prelate to his vows confine 
Alone auspicious at the holy shrine; 
The priest in whose meek heart, heaven pours its fires 
Alone to heaven, not earth’s vain pomp, aspires. 
Nor let the muse, great king, on Tago’s shore, 
in dying notes the barbarous age deplore. 
The king or hero to the muse unjust, 
Sinks as the nameless slave, extinct in dust: 
But such the deeds thy radiant morn portends, 
Awed by thy frown ev’n now old Atlas bends 
His hoary head, and Ampeluza’s fields 
Expect thy sounding steeds and rattling shields. 
And shall these deeds unsung, unknown, expire! 
Oh, would thy smiles relume my fainting ire! 
I, then inspired, the wondering world should see 
Great Ammon’s warlike son revived in thee; 
Revived, unenvied of the muse’s flame, 
That o’er the world resounds Pelide’s name. 


Such is avery brief, and consequently imperfect digest of this na- 
tional epic. We have not room to enter into the merits of its com- 
position, or the character of the translation; we have merely endea- 
vored to sketch the prominent outlines of his life, and the more 
striking parts of his production; desiring rather to provoke a farther 
examination of them, than to satisfy the superficial reader. Camo- 
ens was a noble poet, but an unfortunate man ;, and Montesqieu, in 
his Spirit of Laws, has truly said of the Lusiad, that “it unites the 
charms of the Odyssey with the magnificence of the Aineid.” 
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SONNET TO CAROLINE. 


BY A. B. MBEE. 


Sweer Caroline! if as the poet sings— 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever, 
And its pure loveliness decreaseth never ; 

What wealth for memory thy beauty brings— 

Brightest and loveliest of created things! 

Yes! though my years now nearly double thine, 
Thy life a rising star—fast sinking mine, 

Yet ’round my heart, thy childish beauty clings, 
As some sweet dream that ne’er can pass away ! 
Those brided curls of gold, that eye’s blue ray ; 

Brow, cheek, and lip serene will ever shine, 

The sweetest gems and flowers on memory’s shrine. 
Then thanks to heaven, young visitant-elysian, 
That thy rich beauty thus hath blest my vision. 


THE FIRST LECTURE AT SMITHVILLE. 


SMITHVILLE, dear reader, is a village in the South, which in its 
palmiest days contained a population of about sixteen hundred, in- 
cluding all ages, sexes, and shades of color. It was settled soon 
after the Declaration of Independence, by John Smith, who immi- 
grated from England with a small colony of industrious men and 
their families. Of the early history of Smithville it behooves me not 
here to speak, At the time when the incidents of our brief story 
occurred, it was in the height of prosperity, and the citizens were 
seriously considering the propriety of petitioning for a town charter, 
with its immunities and privileges, and Squire Smith, the grandson 
of the John Smith who settled the place, was spoken of, among the 
knowing ones, as the Intendant of the Town. Whether the petition 
was offered to the Legislature and rejected, or whether it was not, I 
cannot tell, though it is certain that Smithville ranks only as a 
village to this day. 

But to return. Twelve years have elapsed, and their incidents, 
whether of general or individual interest, are among the half-for- 
gotten records of the past, since the inhabitants of Smithville were 
astonished by the apparition of some staring hand-bills, which nearly 
covered the doors of the twe taverns and the village school-house, 
which stood conspicuously in the centre of the place, and which— 
the hand-bills, reader, and not the doors—the good widow Flashy 
wished she could get for her “best parler winder curtings—they 
would be so new and takin’.” The days of blanket-sized news- 
papers, and of circus bills covering the side of a bar-room, had not 
yet dawned, and very few of the inhabitants of Smithville had ever 
seen a sheet of paper larger than the “ Smithville Trumpet and News 
Revealer,” a sixteen by twenty-four, published weekly by Slinkum 
& Company. Squire Smith and Colonel Treatem, it is true, took a 
newspaper of larger size, from a distant city, and Messieurs Slinkum 
& Company had several Jarger ones on their exchange list, but these 
were not seen by every body. 
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Colonel Treatem was the host of the “ Red Castle,’’ which was 
the most showy building in Smithville, it being a nondescript of the 
growth of several years, painted red, with white window sashes—or 
window sashes which were white at some previous period, This 
curious edifice had three chimneys, rising to different elevations 
above its sharp roof. The last addition which “ mine host” had 
made to his castle, was a pair of wings, which were as well propor- 
tioned to the size of the whole structure as the wings of a sparrow 
would be to the huge sides of an eagle. 

I have said it was the most showy building in Smithville. I would 
not be understood to insinuate that it was the prettiest, for this praise 
belonged to the dwelling-house of Doctor Medicum, which stood at 
the entrance of the village from the South, and was a neat white 
cottage-looking edifice, embow ered in trees, and surrounded by a 
white picket fence. Over the porch clambered jessamines and other 
spring-flowering vines, and whenever the Doctor’s only daughter— 
a sweet, pretty girl of sixteen—sat there with her busy needle, and 
her blushing cheeks, the passer-by invariably stopped a moment to 
admire the chaste beauty of the cottage-home. There were also the 
residences of Squire Smith, on the hill—so called, par courtesie—a 
slight knoll on the outskirts of the place; of Doctor Herbal, at its 
north extremity; of Samuel Slinkum, and his partner Timothy 
Rowup, who besides printing the “ Trumpet and News Revealer,” 
carried on “ merchandising” “ pretty considerably ;” of Jonas Stickle- 
well, Esq., the only lawyer that Smithville had to mourn; of Major 
Plunkett, the post-master and grocery keeper; and last, though not 
least, of Dominie Scott the village teacher, who had grown up with 
the fine trees in the village, and who had positively—despite the 
change-loving propensities of both the teachers and the taught of our 
sunny land—reigned over the young ideas of Smithville full thirty 
years. Allof these—the houses, reader—were neater than the “ Red 
Castle.” 

I have said there were two taverns in the village—the “Red 
Castle,” and the “Smithville Rest.” The latter was dilapidating, 
however, at the time of which I write, and its worthy landlord, a 
good humored, red-nosed Boniface, of the name of Puncheon, was 
about to build another, which was to eclipse any thing in Smithville, 
and should be called, he said, “Tue Ne Piusn Utrer Horen,” 
after an eating-house he’d visited in Philadelphy! But time would 
fail me, to tell of all the worthies of Smithville, and I must to my 
story. 

The handbills aforesaid announced, in staring letters, that a ‘ Sci- 
entific Lecture’? would be delivered in the Smithville school-house, 
on Tuesday night, the 21st of October, which, as the day of their ap- 
pearance was Monday, the 20th—would necessarily be on the mor- 
row. They went on to state that the subject would be “ TuunpEeR 
and Lieutnine! with which extraordinary agents, Mr. Charles Caleb 
Cloud would perform many wonderful experiments,” among which 
he enumerated the making of “images dance,” “ bells ring,” “ streams 
of golden fire,” “diamond showers,” etc., etc., besides which, he 
would exhibit “a juvenile thunder-storm, during which, there would 
be a house struck and set on fire.’ These and sundry other phe- 
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nomena were to be performed at the “ Grand Philosophical Exhibi- 
tion,’’as the whole was adroitly designated, and to which Mr. C. C. C. 
respectfully invited the intelligent and scientific citizens of Smith- 
ville, at the low price of 50 cents each, children half price. Tickets 
to be had at the “ Red Castle,” and at the door. 

They were put up in the morning before the villagers were stir- 
ring, and by an hour after breakfast the whole male population of 
Smithville had read, or heard read, the strange placards. The worthy 
Doctor Medicum, and two or three others, were the only ones in the 
place who knew either the orthoépy or definition of the great, long 
word, that stretched, in three-inch letters, across the face of the show- 
bill, and wretched were some of the abortions which the villagers 
made in their attempts to pronounce it. Doctor M. stood smilingly 
by, as the uncouth sounds fell upon his ear. 

“ E-l-e-c-t-r-i-c-i-t-y !” spelled Colonel Treatem, of the “ Red 
Castle,” before whose door the crowd had congregated, “ what on 
airth does that spell ?” 

“ Ellektrikity, I suspect,” said Mr. Samuel Slinkum, the senior 
editor of the “ Trumpet and News Revealer.” ‘I have seen it often 
in the papers, but don’t know for certain how it is spoke by the 
litteratty.”’ 

“ What is it?” said Squire Smith, wiping his spectacles with his 
coat tail. “Is it a snake-thing—or some wild varmint from forrin 
parts ?” 

“Ts it tame, think, Squire ?”’ said Longstitch, the village tailor. 

“No!” rejoined the Squire, a little nettled at what he thought was 
a “lurking devil” in the tailor’s optic. ‘“ No! it’s a cannibal, and 
eats tailors!” 

Longstitch slunk off abashed, amid the laughter of the crowd. 
When it ceased, Dr. Medicum explained, with his usual benevolent 
smile, that it was the modern name of lightning, and was also a term 
applied to designate the science which explains the laws and effects 
of lightning, which the lecture was intended to illustrate. 

‘*And does this here feller—what’s his name ?—Charles Cable 
Clout, pretend for to say that he can tame the lightnin’ as we tames 
a wild colt, and make it obey his notions?” said Major Plunkett, 
the post-master, with an incredulous grin, which was reflected in the 
visages of many around him. “I should like to see him trying to 
twist a streak or two on’t—by gimini, should’nt 1 ?” added he, grow- 
ing warm with his subject, and nodding condescendingly to thuse 
around him. 

“If he’s going to raise a thunder-storm to-night,” said another, 
“J’ll take a pan o’ sweet milk to the school’us and get it clabbor’d !” 

“ What’s that he says ?” exclaimed Squire Smith, pointing with his 
silver-headed cane, and reading aloud—“ After the lecture, he will 
proceed to shock the company with—Well! I shan’t let my gals go, 
if he’s goin’ to do any thing to shock their feminine delicacies—a pretty 
pass, truly!’ added the Squire, growing wrathy with the idea of 
public exhibitions of a shocking tendency—“a pretty story to tell 
in this perlite, refined, vartuous community.” 

He stopped short, as if for want of words. A buzz of approba- 
tion of the Squire’s regard for public morals, was spreading through 
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the group, when the Doctor again interposed, and in time to save the 
shocking handbills from the fingers of demolition, explained the 
offensive announcement to the satisfaction of the wrath of Squire 
Smith and the public, and to the further excitement of their curiosity, 
which was now so great that Mr. Caleb Cloud, who was above them, 
peering from a curtained window, thought it augured well for the 
sale of tickets—nor did he think wrong. 

The next morning the “ Smithville Trumpet and News Revealer” 
appeared, and in its editorial column—there was never more than 
one editorial column in the Trumpet—was the following paragraph : 


CLOUD’S THUNDER AND LIGHTNING! 
RARE DOINGS FOR SMITHVILLE. GREAT AND UNPARALLELED ATTRACTION. 


We are superlatively happy to announce to the intelligent readers of the Trumpet, 
that our usually quiet village is now the scene of great and pleasant excitement, caused 
by the arrival at the “ Red Castle,” of avery distinguished philosopher, Professor 
Cuartes Cares Ciovp,—who, we believe, is a graduante of the Royal College of 
Physical Science—and who has signified his purpose of delivering a lecture on the 
grand, awfully sublime, and wonderfully mysterious science of ELEcTRIcITY, which pro- 
bably every one of our readers knows is only a technic’ term for common Thunder 
and Lightning! At the distinguished Professor's kind request, we, in company with 
our fellow citizens, Doctor Medicum, Dominie Scott,Squire Smith, and some others, have 
visited the lecture-room where the Apparatuses are being fitted up. The Professor’s 
machine is very large and powerful. The cylinder is eight inches in diameter! We 
were delighted with what we saw—which, however, the worthy Professor, and Doctor 
Medicum too, assured us was like Solomon’s glory—not half revealed. The science is 
to us a mystery—but we anticipate great pleasure in having it cleared up to-night. 
The lecture will commence at7 o’clock, after supper—and we have no doubt that the 
house will be crowded at an early hour. We have already got our ticket, and we are 
enabled, by the distinguished kindness of Professor Cioup, to present to our readers an 
exact copy of the ticket, printed from his plate. The real tickets however are printed 
on red and blue cards. The following is the fac-simile. 


GRAND 
Philosophical Attraction!! 
CHARLES CALEB CLOUD’S 
LECTURE ON 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 





ADMIT THE BEARER. 








This notice fanned the flame of curiosity and desire “to see the 
show,” as it was commonly expressed. 

“ Are you going to the show, Squire ?” said Major Plunkett. 

“Yes! arn’t you? All my family is going.” 

“Well! I reckon I will, seeing Betsy and the geirls want to go.” 

The Squire and his family went. Major Plunkett, Betsy and the 
girls went; and of more than a hundred others, men women and 
children in Smithville, it may be veritably recorded, “ they went to 
Caleb Cloud’s Lecture !” 

It was a clear and frosty night. The shrill cling-clang, cling-clang 
of the old school-house bell resounded through the village. At 
length it ceased, and some “ fifty dollars worth of tickets” as Caleb’s 
door-keeper congratulatingly whispered, were crowded within the 
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scheol room. But before I introduce Mr. Cloud to the audience, let 
me present him to the reader. 

Caleb Cloud was “ born and raised”? in Connecticut, and had all 
the cuteness which characterizes the ‘“‘ down-easter.”” He was not 
liberally educated, having never passed within the doors of a col- 
lege ; nevertheless he knew enough of things in general, and of 
electricity and human nature in particular, to obtain éclat as an ex- 
pounder of that branch of physics in such places as Smithville. 
He had, moreover, some efficient instruments, which his superior 
mechanical genius kept in good repair. Thus equipped, and having 
with him a youth of quick parts as door-keeper and general assistant, 
Mr. Charles Caleb Cloud was traversing a portion of the South as 
Professor of Electricity. A few words as to the personal appear- 
ance of the lecturer must suffice. He was a tall, spare man, with 
a smallish head covered with a profusion of black hair, which curled 
gracefully over his brow. His features were rather sharp—his nose 
large and of the crooked order—his eyes, large in proportion to his 
face, were piercingly black, and deeply shaded by his eye-brows. 
His frame was somewhat awkwardly composed of long loose limbs, 
and his “‘ towt ensemble” was not very prepossessing. 

Before him on the night of the lecture stood a long table covered 
with several philosophical instruments, and numerous tallow candles 
stuck on wooden cubes or sconces. Near the table, on the right, sat 
the prominent men of the village; among them, Doctor Medicum, 
Squire Smith, Colonel Treatem and Dominie Scott. The latter was 
an unsophisticated old man, who had never before seen an electric 
machine, and who never presumed to induct his pupils into deeper 
mysteries than those of “the three R’s—Reading ’Riting and ’Rith- 
metic.”’ Caleb looked at his watch, ran his fingers through his black 
locks—hemmed twice, looked again at his watch, and then at Doctor 
Medicum, who nodded and hemmed, which Caleb properly constru- 
ing into an intimation that he should begin—arose, and silence sat in 
the halls of the old school-house, as he said in clear musical tones, 
which won the ears and hearts of his auditors : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen—It would be vain for me to attempt 
either to repress or disguise the exuberance of my pride and de- 
light, in greeting on this occasion the intelligence, the worth, the 
beauty’”’"—and he bowed low to the ladies who looked at each other 
and tittered, and at the speaker and smiled—“ the transcendant beauty 
of Smithville. 1 could not have found so enlightened and so in- 
spiring an audience had I sought from— Ladies’ and Gentlemen— 
from Dan to from the Atlantic to the Pacific!” 

Here Mr. Cloud was interrupted by the applause of the people, 
which threatened never to cease, and brought in a “ small crowd” 
who were lingering at the door waiting to hear if he would do any 
thing to make a noise, before they paid the ticket fee. The tumult 
at length subsided, and he resumed : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen—I cannot but feel my inability for the 
great task before me, rendered, as it is, doubly arduous by the high 
intellectual character of my audience.” [Here somebody whispered 
rather loudly to another of soft soap, but what possible connection 
that had with electricity I cannot tell.] | Mr. Cloud closed his exor- 
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dium amid the loud vociferations of the audience, which were so 
protracted that he had to wave his hand for silence, which being dis- 
regarded, the Squire waved his hand, but without effect—and then 
the venerable Dominie shook his hand and his head too, as he was 
wont to do at disobedient urchins, shouting “silence” at the top of 
his voice. But in vain—and to arrest attention effectually the lecturer 
turned the handle of the machine, and presenting his knuckle to the 
brass ball of the prime conductor, the sparks flew thick and fast. 
The shouting ceased—but excitement of a different kind took pos- 
session of the audience. Those nearest the table, except the initiated 
Doctor, hastily retreated, with their chairs, to a safer distance from 
the fire-spitting monster, while those who were behind stretched 
their necks, and careening forward, gaped with wonder at the un- 
usual sight. 

The lecturer then proceeded to explain the “ fundamentals” of the 
science, as he said, in words to this effect— 

“ Electricity, or lightning, to speak plainly, is an invisible thing 
while quiet; a fluid it is supposed ; whilst in a state of rest, pervades 
all matter, and dwells in all substances—and is now filling the room, 
and every one of our bodies. 

“ Oh mercy !” exclaimed an old lady, “ ye didn’t say it was filling 
my body—did ye? Oh! mercy, let me go home. Husband get the 
children and let’s go home at wonst. Lightning in my body—oh, 
mercy ! mercy !”—and the old lady was rushing out of the room. 
The lecturer explained, and she was again quiet. 

“This machine,” continued he, humoring his audience, and ex- 
changing a knowing smile with Doctor Medicum—* this machine is 
one with which lightning is manufactured. It?— 

“ You don’t say,” interrupted Squire Smith and Colonel Treatem 
in a breath, “ You don’t say that they have such ere things up in hea- 
ven to get up thunder-storms with ?” 

“ Not exactly,” said Mr. Cloud, “ we cannot tell what apparatus 
they use up there—but,” resumed he, turning to his audience—*“ this 
is an electric machine, and with it, I shall perform a variety of ex- 
periments for your astonishment and gratification.” 

Curiosity was now on tip-toe, and Mr, Cloud began his experi- 
ments. The bells rang merrily as they hung on the charmed con- 
ductor, while the mouths of the auditors expanded visibly, until there 
was some danger of their invading their ears. Anon the images 
danced, and it seemed as if all Smithville would dance too—and good 
humored Boniface, of the * Smithville Rest,” proposed to his neighbor, 
Major Plunkett, that “ Old Ned” with his fiddle should be sent for to 
play an accompaniment. Then Mr. Cloud took up a small, hideous 
looking figure, wrapped in its vast volume of long red hair, and 
placing it on the conductor—the assistant still turning the machine— 
the hair suddenly rose on end, and involuntarily Squire Smith clapped 
his hands on his head, to assure himself that his thin locks were not 
also endowed with the miraculous power of self elevation. 

Numerous other experiments did the lecturer perform to the won- 
derment of his auditors, some of whom were growing seriously ap- 
prehensive that he was a magician in good earnest, and in league 
with the d—I. 
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At length the thunder-storm was to come off, and the devoted 
house was placed upon the table. It was of sheet iron, and above its 
sharp roof-ridge rose a pointed wire, which Mr. Cloud told them was 
a lightning rod. There was not a lightning rod in all Smithville, 
though Doctor Medicum, it was said, had spoke of having one erected 
at his house, in consequence of a recent fire in the village from a 
lightning stroke. 

An air-tight bladder of hydrogen gas was now produced, and a 
small tin canister charged with a portion of its contents mixed with 
a similar volume of air. It was then closely corked, and a pair of 
wires passing through its sides, and nearly meeting in its centre, were 
adjusted—one in connection with the mimic lightning-rod, and the 
other by secret wires with the outside hook of a small battery. A 
series of steel watch chains were then linked together, and one ex- 
tremity connecting with the summit of the rod, while the other was 
suspended above by means of a slight stick from which a wire de- 
scended to the knob of the battery. Meanwhile the audience sat 
“ auribus arrectes.”” A dead silence prevailed like the hush of nature 
before the advent of the Storm Spirit. The machine was turned. 
The operator flourished his discharging rod with the conscious dig- 
nity and superiority which an officer feels on a general training day, 
and placing one arm of it in contact with the hook of the battery, 
with the other he approached the knob. It was a moment of intense 
suspense to the eager yet silent crowd. The contact was made, and 
a bright stream of electric fire ran swiftly yet visibly down the chains 
to the treacherous rod, which conveyed it, not into the earth, but 
through the combustible contents of the tin canister. Almost while 
the flash of intense light lingered—a loud explosion was heard, and 
the walls of the sheet-iron edifice disjointed by the force of the cork 
from the exploded canister, fell down with a rattling, clattering noise, 
and instantly the flames of a mass of ignited cotton and ether rose 
up vividly from the ruins; the bells began to ring as the lecturer in 
a stifled voice cried—Fire! which sound the bewildered audience 
were terrified enough to attribute to the hideous little image with 
the long hair, which was again standing on end! Laughter, and 
shouts, and screams, filled the room, and rent the air, and it was 
some time before a calm succeeded. 

Mr. Cloud then invited the audience to come and make the ac- 
quaintance of the electric machine; but it was for a long time in vain 
that he assured them the spark would not burn! At length he pro- 
duced a stool with glass legs and placing it at some distance from 
the table, persuaded a lad to mount it, and hold a wire which 
secretly communicated with the prime conductor. The audience sat 
agape. ‘The lad’s hair rose on end, even as did that of the hideous 
image. His mother perceiving it, and fearful of evil, sprung forward 
to pull him from the stool, but no sooner laid her hand on his arm, 
than she started with a scream, and almost fell backward into her 
seat. 

The Squire now blustered something about “ false alarm,” and 
“ starting at one’s shadow,” and at the same time extended his hand 
towards the boy, and as suddenly started back in terror. 

The lecturer then told Puncheon with the red face, that if he would 
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stand upon the stool he would discharge a pistol by means of his 
nose. He laughingly assented, the operator meanwhile re-loaded 
his canister, and while his assistant turned the machine carlessly 
passed by the stool and brought the pistol to the glowing nasal mem- 
ber. A loud report followed, and poor Boniface started so inoppor- 
tunely, that he measured his length upon the floor, and the terrified 
spectators exclaimed that he was killed. He soon recovered his feet, 
however, and assured them he was not hurt; whereupon there went 
up a shout such as Smithville had never before heard. 

Mr. Cloud now taking a large Leyden jar, which he informed the 
audience was “as harmless as a dove,” begged the worthy Squire to 
handle it. The example of Doctor Medicum assured him, and he 
touched it as directed. No harm ensued, and the Squire laying his 
hand upon his heart, and assuming an attitude of daring, exclaimed : 

“1 had not the least fear, sir, 1 assure you !” 

Meanwhile the machine was turned without the observation of the 
audience, and the insidious fluid diffused itself throughout the jar. 
A rough, blustering fellow approached the table, and nudging the 
Squire, said half aloud : 

“ You aint the only man, Squire, what aint afeird!” “I'll touch 
any thing he’s got!” 

The challenge caught the ear of the lecturer, who blandly invited 
him to touch the jar, as the Squire did. He did so boldly, and 
springing up with a curse, fell at full length upon the floor, amid the 
jeers of the whole company. He did not rise, but crawling on all- 
fours adown the passage bolted from the door at the top of his speed, 
and returned no more to the lecture-room. The words “ magic,” 
“old Nick,” “ black art,” ‘“‘ conjuror,” etc., where whispered through 
the room, and some of the old ladies retired in real alarm. 

The lecturer now proposed to all the audience to form a ring, and 
thus “ dividing the shock, weaken its effect.” To this many of the 
bolder at once assented, and finally, by much persuasion, a circle of 
some fifty, of both sexes, was extended around the room, on the ex- 
press condition that Mr. Cloud, before he “ touched it off,” should cry 
“Now!” for the benefit of the very timid who might wish to avoid 
the shock. At one extremity of the line was Doctor M , at the 
other Caleb himself, with the jar heavily charged in one hand, and 
grasping with the other the trembling digits of Squire Smith. Our 
hero exclaimed “‘ Now!”’ and the Doctor instantly touched the knob of 
the jar with his finger. A loud yell burst from the circle—alas! all 
broken—some springing up into the air and falling forward—others 
backward—some sinking right down to the floor—and others stand- 
ing erect, though looking as if thunder-struck! The Squire rose up 
and panting, again placed his hand on his heart, and gasped— 

“1 wasn’t the least afeird, I assure you !” 

The old Dominie and Major Plunkett had fallen, as they stood 
hand in hand, and had now, with some twenty others, male and female, 
picked themselves up, and were standing in pure amazement. 

It was now late, and the lecturer, seizing again the now empty jar, 
darted towards a group who were standing near the door. They ran 
as if the auld one himself was after them. The audience followed 
ex masse to see the chase, which Mr. Cloud continued until he sup- 
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posed the room to be cleared, which having been effected, the assist- 
ant cooly extinguished the candles, gave a few cling-clangs of the bell, 
and locked the door. 

Thus closed the First Scientific Lecture at Smithville. The next 
morning groups assembled at the corners to discuss the wonderful 
doings of the past night. All agreed that it was “ the greatest show” 
ever seen in the village. An incident was currently related, which 
I record for the gratification of the reader of this history. During 
the lecture an aurora-borealis, or “ rory-bory-olis,” as the narrators 
termed it, of great brilliancy, lighted up the northern horizon, and a 
youth of the village, observing the intense crimson light over the 
school-house, became greatly alarmed, and rushing into the dwelling 
of Doctor Harby, shouted— 

“Oh! Doctor, Doctor! come out for God’s sake, that thunder-man 
has set the heavens over the school-room on fire !’ 

At a future day the reader may hear further records of Smithville. 

Ww. Cc. R. 


THE DIVISION OF THE EARTH. 


“ DivipE the world,” said Jove upon his throne, 
“To all mankind I give this endless fee ; 
To you as heirs, receive it as your own, 
And quite impartial let each portion be.” 


In hurried groups they press, an ardent train, 
Where youth and age alike each part survey’d; 

The ploughman sought the rich and fertile plain, 
While on his steed the hunter swept the glade. 


The well-stored warehouse spake the merchant’s care, 
While father abbot chose the good old wine : 

The lordly monarch claim’d, with eager air, 
Each bridge and road, and said, ‘‘ the toll is mine.” 


The time long past, and each had won his boon, 
When came the poet on his lonely way; 

But sad his fate, for now he learned too soon, 
That every portion own’d a master’s sway. 


“ Alas! for me—am I alone forgot, 

*Mongst all that share thy gifts, child of thy love!” 
In murmurs loud, he speaks his bitter lot, 

And prostrate falls before the throne of Jove. 


‘If in the land of dreams, thou wouldst delay,” 
Replied the god, “ why now appeal to me ? 
Where wast thou at the earth’s division, say ?” 
“T was,” the poet meekly said, ‘‘near thee.” 


“Long on thy glories dwelt my raptured gaze, 
Till every sense drank in the heavenly flow ; 

Forgive the soul, that dazzled by thy rays, 
Forgot all earthly good, in store below.” 


** What can be done ?” said Jove, “ the world bestow’d, 
Nor harvests, woods, or marts, remain to me: 
Wilt thou, in heaven, accept a blest abode ? 
Whene’er thou com’st thou ’It find a welcome free.” 
Charleston. Mary E, Lez- 
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ALICE SEYTON. 


“Oh! worse than death that he should be 
False to himself—and false to me !” 


Tue morning after the expected bridal festival, dawned as brightly 
upon the inmates of the cottage as though there was nothing to dam- 
pen the spirits and check the wonted joyous carollings of the fair 
girls who were its chiefest ornaments. ‘They were sad, however, and 
Alice did not appear at the breakfast table. Her mother chided 
tenderly her grief, and endeavored to assure her, of what she herself 
in reality had doubts, that all was well, and that Edward Ellerton 
would certainly arrive before night ; or, at least, the mail would bring 
a letter explaining the reason of his delay. Ellen, too, half quieted 
her own fears, and strove to comfort her sister. 

Alice could not define her apprehensions—they were too vague ; 
but her young spirit was crushed the more for its natural buoyancy, 
and she wept in bitterness as the day wore on, but still Edward 
came not. 

The calls of kind and sympathising friends were received by Mrs. 
Seyton and Ellen—for Alice could not bear to look upon a face less 
familiar than those of the household—and indeed she preferred to 
be quite alone in the solitude of her chamber; but her thoughtful 
mother would not leave her with her grief. 

Among those who called was Henry Vernon, who had just re- 
turned to the village after an absence of two weeks, on a visit to his 
father. He expressed the deepest sympathy with Miss Seyton, and 
offered his services to proceed to New-York to inquire into the cause 
of Mr. Ellerton’s delay. Mrs. Seyton thanked him with a mother’s 
gratitude for this expression of interest, but told him she could not 
accept his kind offer, at least for the present, as she confidently 
hoped the mail would bring the desired intelligence, and moreover 
she was daily expecting the arrival of Major Wharton, who had an- 
nounced his intention to be with them at or near the time of the fes- 
tival. Vernon then promised to watch the arrival of the mail, and to 
send immediately to the cottage any communication which should 
arrive, observing with a smile that Mr. Ellerton might be the bearer 
of the explanation. To this Mrs. Seyton simply assented with a 
smile, and he took his leave. 

Before the usual hour for the arrival of the mail, Czsar was sent, 
at the wish of Alice, to the post-office—and for a while, hope grew 
strong, and her pale features were lighted with a sweet smile. 

The stage at length arrived, and brought—not Edward Ellerton, 
but a letter for Alice Seyton, which was handed to Cesar by Henry 
Vernon, with his compliments to his young mistress, 

Cesar returned hastily with the precious missive. It was snatched 
eagerly by Alice, who was awaiting his arrival in the piazza. Her 
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eye ran rapidly over the familiar superscription, then glanced at the 
well-known seal, its device a heart with the cipher E. E. curiously 
wrought around it. She broke it with a trembling hand, and after 
reading a few brief moments, her face became pale as the paper, 
and uttering a piercing scream, she tottered towards her mother and 
sister, and fell at their feet. For awhile, their attention was too much 
absorbed by her situation, to allow them to notice the letter which 
lay open on the floor. Her swoon was a long and deadly one—and 
the family physician was summoned in alarm. He came instantly, 
and resorted to the usual methods of restoration, at first in vain; but 
at length she opened her eyes and faintly gasped— 

“ Mother! the letter—Edward”— 

Her mother immediately picked up the letter from the floor, and 
nerving herself for some terrible blow, read as follows, on a page 
blurred and soiled as if with quick tears : 

New-York, Juty 3, 182. 
Dear Atice: 

With a bewildered brain and a trembling hand, I write to you 
from the very verge of eternity—for—obh! horror—I am about to 
take a fearful leap into the dark future . . . I—who was in a few 
days to have wedded you—an angel of light—am myself a demon— 
a wretched outcast—cursed thing! Would you know all? ... 
Would you tear aside the veil that now shrouds this awful mystery ? 
Hear then, Alice, hear. I amruined! I have lost my all at the 
gambling table. I played and lost. I played—and in desperation at 
repeated losses—staked my all! Oh God—I lost! And I—madly, 
nay start not—I madly offered to stake—you—against gold! You; 
Alice! my bride—no, no—my and they scorned the stake! My 
brain reels... . 1 am a beggar here, and to-night—oh God! 
have mercy upon a guilty wretch—l1 shall put an end to my life, 
where no vestige of me will ever be found! Alice—forgive me— 
forget me! Oh! God in heaven, how have I fallen, fallen! Breathe 
not again, nor think of the accursed name of 

Epwarp E.Lverron. 





“ Merciful heaven!” exclaimed the agonized mother, as she sunk 
back upon the sofa—grasping the letter convulsively in her hand. 
Alice was again insensible, and Ellen would have fainted but for an 
excess of tears. 

The worthy physician did all that his benevolent heart could dic- 
tate to soothe the sufferers. He asked not the immediate cause of 
their distress, naturally associating it with Edward Ellerton, from 
whom, or concerning whom, he supposed the fatal lettertobe. “ His 
death perhaps is announced,” he thought to himself. That would have 
been a light trial compared with the dreadful fact the letter con- 
tained ! 

Mrs. Seyton soon gained sufficient composure to inform Doctor 
Warren of a part of the painful truth, and to relieve him of his care 
of Alice—and he soir when she had recovered, promising to 
calf again in the evening. 

Alice now happily found relief in tears. She had not gathered 
from what she read the awful situation of Edward. The premoni- 
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tion of some dread news was enough to deprive her of her senses 
for atime. Her now passionate inquiries were concerning the con- 
tents of the letter, which her mother had concealed. 

Mrs. Seyton auswered her soothingly— 

“‘ Peace, my love, peace ; you shall know all as soon as you are 
calm. All will be well, dearest, as sure as our Father in heaven 
rules.” 

“Tell me all! tell me the worst, dear mother! I can bear it now 
—I can not endure suspense. Oh! God in mercy spare Edward! 
spare me—give me strength’—said the unhappy sufferer, when 
another violent outburst of grief choked her further utterance. 

It was impossible to soothe her, and conceal the dreadful intel- 
ligence ; and Mrs. Seyton trembled for the consequences of a reve- 
lation, while she was in her present condition. But hers was— 


‘‘That breathless, agonized suspense, 
From whose hot throbs, whose deadly aching, 
The heart hath no relief but breaking.” 


“ Tell me all! tell me, I entreat you, dear mother! Oh! do not 
conceal it from me—give me the letter.” 

“‘ Compose yourself, dear Alice—for your own sake, for my sake— 
for Edward’s = 

“For Edward’s sake!” interrupted the agonized girl—* Is Edward 
yet aught to me on earth? Is he—oh trifle not with your daughter's 
feelings—is he not’’—and her voice sunk to a shuddering whisper— 
“a suicide ?”’ ' 

“My daughter,” replied Mrs. Seyton, “ be calm, and hope—God 
only knows the whole truth—we trust in him, my child—oh! may he 
strengthen you to learn that Edward is— 

“Speak it, dear mother,” said Alice, with a strange calmness. 

“ The victim of gamblers,” added Mrs. Seyton, almost awed by 
her daughter’s manner—‘ But perhaps’—and a sad smile played 
upon her face as the thought of hope entered her heart—* perhaps 
he writes under an excitement which will pass away, and he may 
not be altogether Jost ! 

Alice heard not the hope. She had sunk upon her pillow, ex- 
hausted by the intensity of her despair. We must leave awhile this 
scene of sorrow without guilt—for one of guilt without sorrow. 





CHA 


“T like not their discourse, 
No good, it seemeth me, such words portend, 
And yet but one of them should be a villain, 
If looks belie not.” Op Pray. 


Anovt a week before the arrival of Edward Ellerton and his sister 
in New-York, a stranger of elegant appearance and manners took a 
room at the city hotel, announcing himself on the register, as Henry 
Freeland, of Mississippi. His face was pale, and his rather sunken 
eye indicated sedentary habits, or the violent workings of an excited 
mind. 

On the afternoon following his arrival, he sought out a single ac- 
quaintance, the only one he had in the city. Philip Blagden—for 


Ye 
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this was the name of his quondam friend—was a lawyer of very 
limited practice, and that confined to a class of clients and causes 
which could not readily find advocates among more honorable legal 
men. He was a hard-featured man, though his’ face often wore a 
smile calculated to deceive the careless observer. The physiogno- 
mist would have readily detected a lurking devil beneath its fair 
seeming. He was of the middle stature, heavily framed, and his 
thick, short neck scarcely served to elevate his head above his shoul- 
ders. His eyes were very small, and their piercing blackness ren- 
dered their gaze absolutely painful. His heavy eyebrows, and thick 
black hair, added to a dark complexion, rendered his face far from 
an attractive one. He was about thirty-five years of age, but ap- 
peared ten years older. He had spent several years in the practice 
of the lowest cunning, for the purpose of aiding unprincipled clients 
to defraud and overreach the innocent. He was poor, little known, 
and less respected, except by a certain class. 

His office was in a large old brick building, on the corner of one 
of the narrow streets which then existed in New-York. It was a 
small back room, on the third floor. A shabby tin sign, at the en- 
trance from the street, bearing the announcement, “ Puitie BLacpen, 
Artorney, 3d story,” was the only guide to the apartment, until 
you reached its door at the head of the narrow stairs, and on it 
read again—Puitie BLacpen—knock. 

At this door Henry Freeland rapped with his cane, and the door 
was opened by the attorney himself, who immediately recognising 
the visitor, extended his hand, and with a familiar smile, exclaimed— 

“ Why, bless my soul, Harry! what, in the name of Coke and 
Blackstone, and all the lawyers in h—, brings you to the city ? and 
how are you, my good fellow—eh? how are you? you look pale— 
a frolic, Harry ? ha! ha! devilish glad to see you, at all events— 
how are you ?” 

“ Well, Philip, I assure you—only a little the worse for fatigue— 
and now let me return the compliment— How are you ? and how the 
deuce do you contrive to live in this out-of-the-way place ? I should 
have thought I was going to the realms of Pluto, but for the up-hill 
work I had.” 

Thus the friends met, and very soon they were engaged in familiar 
conversation on various topics connected with their respective lives 
and fortunes, of which the following was the close : 

“ Blagden! how are you off in the purse—if I may ask so plain a 
question ?” 

“ Low, by Jupiter! Hal! hav’nt clapp’d my eyes on a fee for 
many days, and am positively threatened with ejectment by my 
worthy landlady, and”—added he with a grim smile—“ my quarters 
are none of the best—a leaky garret—an old bedstead and hard mat- 
tress—a couple of old chairs, one of them maimed for life—a broken 
looking-glass—a scanty wardrobe—afd fare to match, is the inven- 
tory! I owe the old termagant for three weeks, now, and if I don’t 
pay her to-morrow—the game’s up ; and to tell you the truth, Harry, I 
am too shabby,” and he cast a compassionate glance on his seeded, 
out-of-elbow coat—his only one—and his dingy unwhisperables— 
“TI am too shabby to accompany you, or I would propose to drink 
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your health, and celebrate your advent in our metropolis with an 
oyster supper, at my old friend Ragout’s—ah me! many’s the glo- 
rious feast | have had there. But the world’s turned round, Hal— 
it’s going wrong néw!” 

“Cheer up, Blagden! my purse is in pretty good trim, and you 
shall share while it lasts—only help me with your professional tact, 
in an ugly affair 1 have on hand in this city, and you shall brush a 
newer coat—send care to the dogs—and your old landlady to the 
Pe 

*« As to that, Harry, if there’s foul play about, I love to have a hand 
in’t—if ’taint too ugly. No blood, is there ?” said he. 

“No! no!” replied the other, confused, and fearful of committing 
himself too soon. “It’s atrifle, Blagden, a mere trifle to you, I expect.” 

“ Well, Harry, trust me. I’m your man,” said he, rubbing his 
hands half gleefully, with the prospect of gain from he knew and 
cared not what kind of iniquity. 

“ Come,” said Freeland, anxious to drop the subject for the time, 
“let us attend to your immediate wants. Here is a fifty dollar note, 
which you can place to my credit in prospective. I shall owe you 
more—succeed or fail! Make your toilet, Blagden, with all despatch, 
and meet me at Ragout’s at 5 o’clock ;—by the way, where is it ?” 

Blagden stared—but pocketing the note, and buttoning closely his 
threadbare coat, as if to secure the treasure—he gave the required 
direction, and returned heartily the “ good bye” of his visitor. 

Meanwhile Henry Freeland returned to his lodgings, and paced 
the floor of his apartment with quick and anxious steps. He had a 
wild and dark purpose in his heart, and to accomplish it he must 
secure not only tools, but a master-workman, and his previous know- 
ledge of Blagden’s character and pursuits, had induced him to select 
him to that office. He was about to commit himself to one whom he 
felt might betray him—if by betrayal he could advance his own selfish 
interests—and he could scarcely doubt that if his plan should suc- 
ceed, no exertion or expense would be spared to discover its author ; 
and Blagden might be tempted, by a large reward, to reveal all he 
knew of the plot, and he must necessarily know all! How to secure 
him, therefore, so as to prevent such a result, was a question of great 
moment with Freeland. He finally resolved that Blagden should 
take such a part in the affair as would as effectually involve him in 
its guilt as himself, and then he need not fear that he would discover 
the plot, either in case of a successful or an unsuccessful issue. 
Quieting his apprehensions with this determination, he strode out to 
meet the lawyer at the appointed place. 


CHAPTER IX. 


—“ One from a cursed thirst for gold— 
And one from bitter hate, 
Laid their deep scheme of villany, 
Each appetite to sate.” Ba.iap. 


Tue clock of the city-hall struck five! as Henry Freeland crossed 
the park—and immediately after descended into the celebrated res- 
taurant of Ragout. 
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Blagden was awaiting his arrival—habited in an entirely new suit, 
which he had found, ready made to his wants, in one of the clothing 
stores in Chatham-street, then as now, the great mart for the sale of 
cheap, and often worthless goods of all kinds. His appearance was 
greatly altered for the better, and had his face undergone a similar 
change with his outward man, his friend would not have recognized 
him in his metamorphosis, but there was the same dagger-like eye 
and heavy brow as before. 

“Something less of a bear now,” said Blagden, in a low voice, as 
he whom he addressed entered the cellar—* thanks to your timely 
aid, Harry.” 

“Verily,” he replied, you have undergone a change—and are now 
quite comme i faut.” 


“ And now, Harry, let’s to supper. What shall we have ?” 

“ Consult your own taste.” 

“ Stewed oysters,” said Blagden, addressing a waiter who was 
half asleep in one corner of the cellar. 

“ Yes, sir!” replied the boy, and disappeared. 

“We must not talk here,” said Blagden in an under tone, “we will 
sup and adjourn to the office. There the walls are thick enough, 
I'll warrant you, to keep sound in. Many’s the secret has been 
whispered there.” 

The waiter re-appeared with the savory viands, to which Blagden 
did far more justice than his companion, who was moody and silent. 

After the oysters had been despatched, Blagden called for wine, 
and it was past six o’clock when they emerged into the crowded 
streets. 

It was a glorious evening. The city-hall was bathed in a crimson 
light, and the windows flashed back the golden radiance of the sun- 
set. The park was thronged with the young and gay and innocent, 
and Henry Freeland faltered in his purpose of evil, for his was not 
a heart deep-tainted with crime, and steeled to every generous im- 

ulse. 
. They passed on, however, and entered the office together, and 
Blagden turning the key in the door, placed a seat for his companion, 
and then seated himself at a little table opposite to him. 

“‘ Now, my dear fellow,” said the attorney in a gay tone—he was 
exhilarated by the supper and the wine—“ now let us have the sub- 
ject matter of your thoughts and purposes—and see what can be done 
in the premises.”’ 

Henry Vernon—for the reader will not fail to identify him under 
the name of Freeland—Henry Vernon then related circumstantially 
the story which we have also detailed to the reader of his addresses 
to Alice Seyton—the success of his rival Edward Ellerton; and 
added that his purpose was to defeat the marriage, totally if possible, 
but at least for a while, that he might have revenge upon Alice Sey- 
ton for rejecting his hand. 

Blagden urged him to reveal his plan ; but this he hesitated to do, 
until Blagden had sworn to him most solemuly that he would not 
divulge any thing relating thereto in life or at his death. He took the 
oath required, and added, with characteristic sang-froid— 
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“Why, Vernon, you need not be so cautious. Iwould not for gold 
even, betray a man I called my friend. ‘ Honor among thieves,” you 
know, Hal;” and he chuckled at his own wit. 

Vernon was galled by his allusion but made no reply—and imme- 
diately proceeded, with great calmness, to unfold his plan to the at- 
tentive attorney. 

“ Edward Ellerton is expected to arrive here in the course of this 
week. He is to write, immediately upon his arrival, to Alice Seyton 
announcing the day on which he will be there, and that night, or the 
following one, is to witness the hated marriage. This information I 
gleaned incidentally from a young lady in the confidence of Alice. 
Now I propose that we form some plot for seizing his person, as 
soon as possible after his arrival in this city, and that every thing be- 
ing previously arranged, we convey him to some private asylum as a 
lunatic, and by bribes and fees conceal him effectually, at least for the 
present. This accomplished, I will write to Alice Seyton—I can imi- 
tate Ellerton’s hand-writing with perfect precision, having, by accident, 
obtained a specimen, and practised for days, and having moreover an 
impression of his ordimary seal. I will write to her a letter purport- 
ing to be from him, announcing his ruin by gaming, and his deter- 
mination to commit suicide—a natural result you know. Then 1 will 
hasten to F , anticipating the arrival of the mail, and ostensibly 
from the direction of my father’s home.” 

Blagden was astonished at the audacity of the plot, but opposed 
nothing to its general features. He replied, as Vernon stopped for 
his answer, “that he did not doubt that the thing could be done, but 
it would require the extremest caution, and—much money for bribes, 
expenses, fees, etc.” 

“| have not an ample fortune,” said Vernon, “ but I would give 
my life-blood almost—he shuddered—to thwart Ellerton. I have a 
few hundreds at my immediate disposal. If you will undertake the 
accomplishment of this plot, and succeed in lodging Ellerton in some 
private mad-house, I will pay you fifty dollars for every month that 
he is concealed there, if till his death—and if I win the maiden, I 
will swear to give you an extra thousand, besides paying, in any case, 
the whole expenses, present and future, attending the execution of 
the plan. Neither I nor you,” he added, as Blagden appeared to 
hesitate, “‘need be known to any connected with the transaction, 
except each other.” 

“No!” said the attorney, “there is nothing to hinder, if we can 
secure Ellerton, and manage the keeper of the asylum: and now I 
think of it, there is a private mad-house not fifty miles hence, which 
although under the direction of a distinguished physician, has for its 
keeper a man who may be bought with gold. He is our man, eh! 
Vernon ?”’ 

After this revelation of the outline of the plot, and much farther 
discussion as to its details, it was finally agreed that Blagden should 
proceed to the mad-house in question, and announce his wish to 
place there an unfortunate relative of his, lately from England. He 
was to describe the peculiar characteristics of his insanity to consist 

in his declarations that he was no relative of his; that his name was 
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not Frederic Stearns, but Edward Ellerton ; that he was a son of 
Earl Sutherland, had just arrived in this country, and was proceeding 
towards F , inVirginia, where he was to be married to a Miss 
Seyton. He was farther to forewarn them that he would solemnly 
declare his sanity; that he was the victim of a villanous conspiracy, 
and entreat them to write to his relatives in England, or to his friends 
in F He was to bribe the keeper, to whom he should reveal a 
part of the truth, the deception being practised alone on the physi- 
cian, who was entirely above the power of bribery. 

The other features of the plot were simply the employment of 
daring fellows to watch and seize Ellerton at night, and if accident 
did not throw him in their power, some device should be adopted to 
accomplish it ; to have a carriage in readiness to proceed at the mo- 
ment of his seizure, and a relay of horses at a village about halfway 
to the asylum. Blagden was to accompany him in the carriage, te 
pay a quarter’s expense in advance and the keeper’s bribe. He was 
to take the necessary steps to prevent any correspondence between 
the victim and his friends, and to have all necessary communications 
between the conspirators and the keeper sent to an assumed address, 
the real name of either party being concealed even from the keeper. 
Vernon was to remain in New-York until the carriage was on its 
way, then to put his forged letter in the mail, and proceed as swiftly 
as possible to F , where he designed to arrive before Ellerton 
was expected. 

These arrangements being settled, the parties left the office, and 
proceeded together towards the Albion, when they separated for the 
night, Blagden rejoicing heartily in an additional liberal fee from 
his client and colleague in guilt. 

Vernon in the solitude of his chamber brooded over the prospect 
of his triumph, till his demoniac passions were aroused, and he would 
have hardly staggered at the thought of blood ! 

During the next two days Blagden was absent on his mission to 
the asylum, and on the evening of his return, another conference was 
held in the little back room. Blagden reported the complete success 
of his plans. He had agreed to pay the quarter’s expenses, $150, in 
advance, and had bribed the keeper to complete subjection to their 
wishes at the quarterly stipend of fifty more. 

The third morning after these occurrences, Henry Vernon saw in 
the gazettes, the announcement of the arrival which we have recorded 
in an earlier chapter. His eye lighted with passion, but when he 
read the name of “ Lady Emily Ellerton,” he clenched his fist, and 
struck it heavily upon the table, while a bitter curse fell from his lips. 

He sought Blagden’s office, and found the attorney at his table. 
“See there,” he exclaimed, handing him the paper, ‘ Lady Emily 
Ellerton—she will thwart our plans. She will proceed alone to 
F , and then—” 

“No! by G—,” interrupted Blagden, with a look of exultation. 
** You shall write to her a similar announcement with that to Alice 
Seyton. She will be too deeply stung with mortification and sor- 
row—if the poor thing survives,” he added with a tone of something 
like pity, “ever to go nigh the scene of her anticipated pleasure. 
She will return to England.” 
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“You are ad—d good comforter, Blagden. I agree with you, 
and now then “our plot thickens.” Let us goto Ragout’s and drink 
its success !”’ Will the reader return with us to the cottage. 

CHAPTER = 
“The darkest time of night is just before day.” 
Op Provenrs. 
“ For joy like this, death were a cheap exchange.” 
Escuy.us’ AGAMEMNON. 
‘core 


‘ Tis strange, tis passing strange, 
*Tis wonderful.” SHAKSPEARE. 


Poor Alice! It was night with her young heart—gloomy, rayless 
night, when she came to a full consciousness of the blight which had 
fallen upon her happiness. The day had departed, and amid the 
deepening shadows of evening, her mother and sister hung tenderly 
over her, whispering such words of consolation as their own stricken 
hearts could suggest. 

“ Alice, my sweet child, do not weep so bitterly. Our Father in 
heaven would not thus afflict you but for your good.” 

“ Dearest sister,” said Ellen, half choked with her own grief, “ do 
smile once more upon us. It is so terrible to see you suffer such 
anguish,” and she added, “ perhaps light will spring out of darkness 
even yet.” 

“ There is no hope,” she replied mournfully. 

At this moment their attention was arrested by a loud and abrupt 
knocking at the front door. Cesar immediately answered the sum- 
mons, and then his black face peered through the half open door of 
the parlor, while he said in a low but quick voice— 

“Doctor Warren want for see you, Miss’ Mary.” 

Mrs. Seyton left the parlor, closing the door behind her, and met 
the Doctor in the hall, who with a face beaming with gladness, ex- 
claimed— 

Mr. Ellerton, my dear Madam, has followed his letter very quickly. 
He is even now—with his sister—in the village, and hearing from 
my lips of the deep distress here on his account, begged me to an- 
nounce his arrival, and beg permission for his immediate appearance 
at the cottage, to clear away the mystery which is around us, and,” 
added the Doctor, “I bring proof of my good tidings in this note to 
Alice.” 

Mrs. Seyton gazed half wildly at the Doctor, and would have fallen 
but for his support. She recovered instantly, however, and beckoned 
him to follow her into the parlor. As they entered, Alice looked 
eagerly at her mother, who, bending over her, whispered— 

“Prepare yourself, Alice, to meet your lost Edward. Light has 
sprung out of darkness. He willsoon be here, and has sent you a 
note to that effect.” 

With a wild scream of joy, Alice broke the seal, and assured her- 
self that he indeed was near her. The transport which now suc- 
ceeded anguish in the hearts of the mother and daughters, we shall 
not attempt to describe. 
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In less than half an hour Edward had folded Alice to his heart, 
and the Lady Emily had received a welcome as warm and sincere 
as love and surprise could make it. Alice had partially recovered 
from the terrible shock she had sustained, but was still pale. She 
sat by the side of Edward, her small white hand clasped tenderly 
in his, while her eyes gave back answering looks to his deep gaze of 
affection. He had foreborne to explain the circumstances attending 
his delay, until the excitement consequent upon the occurrences of 
the day had somewhat abated. He had, however, pronounced the 
mysterious letter a forgery, but expressed his astonishment at the 
close imitation of his hand, and the exact resemblance of the seal. 
He could not form the least conception of a clue to the authorship of 
the forgery. 

Doctor Warren, who had been invited to join the family party, was 
now announced by Cesar, whose ebony face had grown brighter in 
exact proportion to the increase of joy in the family, for he was ten- 
derly attached to them. 

As soon as the ladies had repeated to the Doctor the wonderful 
circumstances connected with the letter, he asked Alice if she had 
any recollection of having at any time shown to any of her acquaint- 
ance the handwriting or signet of Edward. 

She replied that she had never shown either the one or the other 
to any one out of the family, and had at that time every letter, and 
every seal complete, which she had received from Mr. Ellerton. 

The Doctor, shaking his head, remarked— 

“Tt will not be an easy thing, then, I imagine to discover the au- 
thor of this vile stratagem. Whoever he may be, he deserves the 
severest punishment ; his own reflections cannot be pleasant. But, 
added he, as if musing,—* If this letter were written by any one 
who knew that Mr. Ellerton was already on his way to visit F . 
why, in the name of reason, did he take the trouble to assert what 
the presence of the assumed author of the letter must so evidently 
deny ?” 

“ That is a query, Doctor,” said Edward Ellerton, “ which I can an- 
swer in part, and it will, perhaps, be as well for me now to narrate, 
which I have heretofore delayed to do from prudential motives, the 
causes of my delay, and you may be assured it was no trifle; for Shak- 
speare, who you know is good authority in such matters, says some- 
thing to this effect—‘ Break an hour’s promise in love! He that 
divides a minute into a thousand parts, and breaks but a part of the 
thousandth part of a minute in the affairs of love, it may be said of 
him, that Cupid hath clapp’d him on the shoulder, but I will warrant 
him heart whole !’ ” - 

Edward then proceeded to relate a strange series of adventures, 
which we will give in his own words : 

“ The third day after my arrival in New-York, and the one prece- 
ding my appointed departure for F , a billet was placed in my 
hands by the bar-keeper at my hotel, which, as he informed me, was 
left by a gentlemanly looking man, apparently about fifty, who had 
written it at the bar, having previously ascertained that I was not in. 
Its contents, which greatly excited my curiosity from their novel re- 
quest, I will read from the note itself— 
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July 2, 182-. 
Dear Sir: 

An English family, formerly tenants of your honored father the 
Earl of Sutherland, having, through a kind Providence, attained com- 
petence and influence in this city, and now resident at No. 120 Hud- 
son-street, would esteem it a great honor if you would visit them to- 
night. They will be alone, and most earnestly trust they may meet 
their unknown yet esteemed countryman. The writer of this regrets 
that he did not find you within—but begs leave to subscribe himself, 
with much regard, 

Witiram Morevanp. 

Mr. Epwarp ELLertTon, 

Albion House. 


This strange invitation elicited my surprise; but as I found upon 
inquiry that an English gentleman of the name of Moreland was then 
residing at the house indicated in Hudson-street, I was urged by my 
love of adventure and novelty to accept it, and, notwithstanding the 
informality of the whole proceeding, resolved to go. 

It was already dark when I left the hotel, and bent my steps in the 
direction of Mr. Moreland’s residence. After I had proceeded a few 
minutes, I heard the footsteps of some one who kept a uniform dis- 
tance behind me, and I felt half convinced that he was intentionally 
pursuing me, and when after I had turned a corner which lay in my 
direct path, I still heard the steps, I determined on stopping to chal- 
lenge him as to his business, and at that instant a low and peculiar 
whistle came from the pursuer, and as I turned hastily in some alarm, 
being quite defenceless, except as furnished by nature with the means 
of resistance, two ruffians sprang simultaneously upon me, and I 
was conscious of being felled to the ground; after which I remem- 
bered nothing, until I suddenly became conscious of riding at a rapid 
rate in a close carriage; but amid the darkness of night, could dis- 
tinguish nothing. My arms and feet were bound, and from the sen- 
sation, I supposed I had on a strait jacket. A gagwas in my mouth, 
but loosened, so that I could breathe freely, and half articulate words. 
There was in the carriage another individual as I discovered from 
his loud breathing, while apparently asleep. I sat still—I did not 
attempt to speak, for | knew not but worse consequences might en- 
sue. My emotions were tumultuous. Indignation, surprise and ter- 
ror, by turns, possessed my mind. Where was I? What could be the 
purpose and end of this dreadful mystery? If murder was designed, 
why had not the villains perpetrated the deed when I was senseless, 
they could not surely intend to subject me to refined cruelty in some 
lone place. If robbery was their object, why was my watch, a valu- 
able one, still remaining, for I could feel it in its accustomed place ? 

And then I thought of Emily, how would she sustain the terrible 
separation? What would become of her? And Alice—but I will 
not now speak of my feelings with reference to her. 

Suddenly the carriage stopped, apparently in a village, and a 
hoarse voice demanded if the fresh horses were ready to proceed on 
to L I then heard a conversation between the driver and the 
hostler, from which I gathered the awful truth that I was being for- 
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cibly conveyed to a private mad-house! With this revelation I be- 
came desperate, and attempted to shout, when my fellow traveller 
told me if I spoke a word he would tighten the gag. I was silent, 
from horror and surprise. At length a gruff voice exclaimed, “ All 
ready,” and the carriage rolled on more swiftly than before. 

Very soon the fierce imprecations of the driver indicated that the 
horses were refractory, and before my keeper—for so I supposed him 
to have been constituted by ruffian authority—before he could make 
the driver hear, a tremendous concussion took place, the carriage 
was overturned and broken—while the horses running furiously, 
dragged with them the driver, who was entangled in the reins. By 
a miracle we escaped unhurt, and when my companion realized the 
true position of affairs, he said hurriedly— 

“You were going to the mad-house—you are not mad—lI was 
hired to accompany you by one whom you will never find out! As 
my last act to you, since Fortune has interposed for you—I will set 
you at liberty You are free—look out for yourself!” 

So saying he rushed off in the direction of the village we had left ; 
and I, full of wonder and joy, followed swiftly. 1 made known the 
story of my strange abduction, which soon spread like wild-fire over 
the country. Iwas too eager to get back to New-York to stay for 
any investigation. I reached the city by noon of the following day, 
and lodged all the facts, as far as I knew them, in the hands of the 
proper officer. I found poor Emily almost distracted with terror, as 
she also had received similar information to that conveyed in the let- 
ter to Alice, with an earnest injunction not to go to F , but to 
England—a bill of exchange on London being enclosed to meet her 
expenses. I lost no time in coming hither, and arrived, as you all 
know, a day too late, and yet “better late than never,” eh, Alice ? 

His hearers were almost horror-stricken at his recital. The mys- 
tery was to them inexplicable, for noble hearts are slow to conceive 
suspicion. 








CHAPTER XI. 


* A trifling thing will oft reveal 
The deed the guilty would conceal : 

The very instrument they use 
Proclaims with trumpet-tongue the news.” Anon. 
Tue news of Edward Ellerton’s strange abduction was the theme 
of every tongue in the village, and as the narration increased in fre- 
quency, it increased also in marvellousness, until it was positively 
asserted, by one who was relating the circumstances to a wondering 
group of listeners, that he was not only seized by armed men, and 
forced into a carriage, but that it transpired in the open day! It was 
just such an occurrence as was calculated to absorb a village. The 
clergyman forgot his sermon which he was studying for the next 
Sabbath, in his attempts to expound the mystery to Deacon Grave, 
who stepped into the parsonage to talk the matter over with his pas- 
tor, and to the good widow Bustle, who had called for the same 
reason. The lawyer forgot his Blackstone, in his legal reflections 
upon the affair, with his brother of the bar, who thought it would 
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prove—if brought to investigation—one of the most remarkable cases 
of jurisprudence on record. The worthy school-master forgot the 
hour of nine, and while the urchins of F were drawing his pro- 
file, in chalk, on the black-board, and in charcoal, on the white wall, 
trying who could fill his seat with the most dignity, and hurling 
Webster’s Elementary, and Kirkham’s Grammar, at each other’s 
heads—he was holding by the button, his friend Timothy Green, 
singing-master and sexton of the village—expatiating on the immo- 
rality of the age, and the increase of audacity ; and shaking his head 
and pliant hickory—a very familiar act of the school-master’s+he re- 
solved to “ keep Ais boys in subjection, and bring them up in the fear 
and observance of the laws.’’ The blacksmith suffered his iron to 
glow and cool, and his forge-fire to go out, while he discussed the 
subject with the village shoemaker, who, with his last in his hand, 
stood by the door of the smithy. Every voluntary council thus 
formed, came to a different conclusion, except that they all finally 
agreed that they could not unravel the mystery. 

The arrival of the mail was watched with interest by all who ex- 
pected the account in detail from the city papers, and especially by 
the family at the cottage, who hoped—and yet they scarcely knew 
why—that some new light would be thrown upon the strange affair. 
At length the mail arrived, and in the city papers was a detail of the 
circumstances which Edward Ellerton had submitted to the city 
authorities. It was variously announced as a “ Horrid Outrage,”— 
“‘ Abduction of the Son of an English Earl,’’—* Foul Conspiracy,” 
etc. 

Among the letters was one addressed to Henry Vernon, Esq., 
which we will take the liberty of transcribing for the reader. 





New-York, July 6, 182-. 
Dear Hat: 

The game’s up, by thunder! but this I presume you know to your 
sorrow, as Ellerton returned hither, and left for F the very next 
day. The cursed papers are full of it, and I need not tell you how 
it happened. The carriage was a d—d wreck. The horses, for all 
I know, went to the d—]. The driver was found dead, and I am 
glad of it, for “‘ dead men tell no tales.” I returned to H , and 
came on to the city in the same coach with Ellerton. He told me 
all the circumstances! and I suggested that he should find out, if 
possible, of whom the carriage and horses were hired, and make 
that a clue! Ha! ha! wont he be smart, by Jupiter, if he finds that 
out ! 

The authorities have offered a reward, by Ellerton’s authority, of 
$500 for the discovery and arrest of those concerned in the outrage, 
or a fair proportion for a good clue. I keep close on the track of 
investigation however, and shall keep you advised. What the h— 
will you'do, Vernon, if it should leak out? Write by return post, 
and believe me, Yours to serve, 








P. BuaGpen. 


While Vernon was reading this letter in his office, and inwardly 
cursing himself for his folly, and Fortune for the trump she had 
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played him, a circumstance transpired at the cottage which revealed 
to its astonished inmates the part which he had played in the abduc- 
tion of Edward Ellerton. 

The evening before Vernon left the village on his visit to his 
father’s, he had called at the cottage to bid them farewell; and as 
was his wont, had taken a copy of a late novel to exchange for 
another which he had previously left with Ellen—for Mrs. Seyton 
would not allow her daughter to accept them as gifts from Mr, Ver- 
non. They were in an envelope, and it happened that Vernon 
mentioned the name of the novel as he laid it on the table, and that 
day Alice and Ellen had been reading the same work, having bor- 
rowed it from a young lady in the village. Ellen did not mention 
this to Mr. Vernon—but as she went to her room for the night, laid 
the unopened packet upon a shelf, where it remained until the time 
of which we are now writing, when Ellen, thinking that Mr. Vernon 
would probably call soon, opened the package with a view of reén- 
veloping the volumes against his coming. As she carelessly opened 
one of them, her attention was arrested by a scrap of paper covered 
with the autograph of Edward Ellerton. She started in surprise at 
the well-known signature, and wondered how a scrap of paper, evi- 
dently written by Edward, could have found its way into the hands 
of Henry Vernon. The thing was impossible! She next thought 
that Alice might have opened the package, and having picked up the 
scrap, carelessly placed it between the pages of the volume, and for- 
got it—but this was discarded as equally improbable. The thing 
was strange, and she pondered it until the truth flashed on her mind, 
and she saw, however contradictory, a thousand circumstances might 
seem to the conclusion, she saw in Henry Vernon the forger of that 
letter which had plunged them into such distress, and the author of 
Edward’s mysterious abduction ! 

She immediately disclosed her discovery and suspicions to her 
mother, who, while she pronounced the latter wild, and the thing im- 
possible, could not, she confessed, conceive why Vernon should have 
practised on Edward’s signature, and where did he get the original 
autograph ? She enjoined silence on Ellen, and when Alice and 
Edward returned from an evening ramble, she placed the paper in 
the hands of the latter, and asked him if he had written it. He 
started with unfeigned surprise, for the imitation generally was as 
perfect as that of the forged letter, excepting the unsteadiness of the 
hand-writing in the letter designed doubtless to accord with the sup- 
posed feelings and condition of the writer. 

He replied that he had not written it, and on demanding whence 
it came, was informed by Mrs. Seyton of the circumstances under 
which Ellen had discovered it. He immediately proposed to send 
for Doctor Warren, who had won his confidence by his noble bear- 
ing and his attachment to the family. Cesar was accordingly des- 
patched to summon the Doctor to an immediate couneil at the cot- 
tage. 

He arrived in a few minutes, and his eager inquiry, “ Who is ill ? 
What is the matter ?” was answered by Edward, who placing both 
the forged letter and the scrap of autograph in his hand, asked him 
if he could detect any similarity between them. 
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“They are doubtless from one and the same pen,” said the Doc- 
tor. ‘“ What can this mean ?” he continued, with a look of surprise. 

The story was again told, and the connection of Henry Vernon 
with the plot now seemed certain to all. The Doctor then remem- 
bered that he had heard of the dark hints which Vernon had thrown 
out as to Ellerton’s delay, though to himself Vernon had breathed 
no suspicion. He reflected on his absence for two weeks, and his 
return only the very day, before Edward’s arrival. Mrs. Seyton 
mentioned his offer to go in search of Edward, which she regarded 
at the time, as an expression of his esteem for Alice. All these 
things, though they were viewed by naturally unsuspecting minds, 
only deepened their conviction that Vernon must have acted a part 
of duplicity and guilt. 

It was agreed that Doctor Warren should invite Vernon, as if in- 
cidentally, to pass an hour with him at the cottage after tea; that the 
escape of Edward should be detailed, and the letter and autograph 
shown to Vernon, and the discovery of the latter revealed to him, 
and the result would probably disclose his guilt or innocency. Mean- 
while Doctor Warren determined to investigate, if possible, the source 
whence the seal and original autograph of Edward Ellerton were 
obtained by Vernon. He remembered to have heard the village post- 
master mention the receipt of a letter from Ellerton, soon after his 
first departure from F , giving direction for the disposal of a 
letter which he expected, but had not received while there. 

Proceeding to the post-office, he inquired in a careless manner 
about the letter, remarking that Mr. Ellerton had a beautiful cypher 
seal, of which he wished to see an impression. The post-master 
replied that he had given it to Mr. Vernon a few weeks since, who 
observed it lying in the office, and requested it, as a pattern for a 
seal for himself. 

The Doctor answered, “ Ah, then, it is of no consequence,” and 
left the office. 

He was aware that the evidence which was now accumulating 
was merely circumstantial, and that however strong it might appear, 
there would be opposed to it in the general estimation—Vernon’s 
character, hitherto unimpeached—his presence at F before the 
news of the abduction arrived there—the apparent absence of all motive 
for such a deed of daring and infamy—his personal popularity and 
high connections. He even half doubted himself, but resolved to await 
the issue of the interview, to secure which, he now bent his steps to 
Vernon’s office. 








CHAPTER XII. 


‘This was one who seemed to be 
High as heaven and fair as light, 
But the visor rose, and he— 
Spare, oh Memory, spare the sight.” H. F. GOULD. 


As the last hues of twilight deepened into gloom, a small company 
were again assembled in the cottage parlor. Mr. Vernon had been 
duly presented to Edward Ellerton and the Lady Emily Ellerton, 
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who received him as though no suspicion of his guilt clouded their 


minds. And indeed the Lady Emily felt the sentiment of the great 
poet— 


‘Oh what a goodly outside falsehood hath !” 


She hoped that he might be proved innocent, not only from her 
sympathy with the unfortunate in general, but from a half admitted 
idea, that the companionship of such a handsome, agreeable young 
man during her stay in F , would not be unpleasant, especially 
as her brother was devoted, of course, to the fair Alice. 


Vernon was struck with the bright English beauty of the Lady 
Emily. 





“Her cheek was fresher than the morning rose, 
When the dew wets its leaves ;” 


and as he gazed, again did he curse himself inwardly, for having 
done that which he felt might, sooner or later, bar him from the 
society of such as were now around him. His was the agony of con- 
scious guilt, with an additional sense of danger. He had trembled 
at the request of Doctor Warren that he should accompany him to the 
cottage. He had complied with it, because he feared to decline 
lest, as his perturbed fancy suggested, it might awaken suspicion. 

He exerted all his powers of pleasing, wore his sweetestsmiles, and 
entered heartily into the conversation, displaying a well-stored 
mind, a brilliant imagination, and a ready wit. For a time the 
conversation was confined to comparison and contrast of England 
and America—the countries and their people. 

At length Edward Ellerton remarked : 

“I believe, Mr. Vernon, you are in the profession and practice of 
the law ?” 

Vernon bowed assent, and Ellerton continued : 

“I suppose you are fully informed of the very mysterious adven- 
tures of which I have been made the unwilling hero, within the pre- 
sent week.” 

Vernon replied with some hesitation, that he had heard the village 
version of the story, but had not yet read the published account. 

Edward then asked Mr. Vernon if he had heard of the forged letter 
which Miss Seyton had received. 

Vernon replied that he had, and expressed his surprise that any one 
should have had daring enough to have perpetrated such a vile 
forgery. 

Edward Ellerton then took the letter from a small writing desk 
on the table, and handed it to Mr. Vernon for perusal. . 

“Do you not think, Mr. Vernon,” said Doctor Warren, as the for- 
mer laid down the letter, “ that this sheet, with the fact of the imi- 
tated seal, may prove some clue to the authorship of this foul plot ? 
It were possible,” he added musingly, “ to find out by what jeweller 
or engraver the cypher was executed—doubtless in New-York,” and 
he paused. 

Vernon was appalled at this turn in the conversation, and replied 
confusedly, that he thought they might form a clue, but added, “it 
would be a laborious and perhaps vain task to investigate.” 
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“To what penalty would such a crime subject its author in this 
country ?”’ asked the Lady Emily of Mr. Vernon. 

“ Probably to imprisonment for life ;’” he replied calmly. 

At this point of the conversation, Ellerton suddenly presented 
to Vernon the scrap of autographs, and narrowly watching his coun- 
tenance, said— 

“Mr. Vernon, do you know the forger of these signatures ?” 
Vernon started and grew instantly pale. He excused himself, how- 
ever, on the plea of a sudden spasm in his throat, and recovering, 
replied with great coolness— 

“No! Mr. Ellerton, 1 donot! Indeed it were strange that I 
should, having never seen your autograph before the present hour.” 

“Sir!” said Edward Ellerton, “‘ you speak falsely. This scrap 
was found between the pages of a volume enveloped and left here 
by your own hand. There is mystery here, and you must explain 
it !” 

Vernon’s eye flashed fire—which shone out the fiercer for his 
colorless cheek and lips—as he stammered out a denial of any know- 
ledge of the fact, and hoarsely demanded why he was the subject of 
such sudden suspicion. 

Doctor Warren here interposed, and said calmly— 

“ This is not a sudden suspicion, Mr. Vernon, if it be an ungene- 
rous one. You said just now that you had never seen Mr. Eller- 
ton’s autograph until to-night. May I ask what became of the let- 
ter which you borrowed at the post-office a few weeks ago ?” 

Vernon’s eye fell, and maddened by the conviction that further 
concealment was impossible, he exclaimed wildly : 

“Oh, God! Iam lost! lost! Spare me and I will confess all— 
I will fly forever from my native land !” 

The ladies immediately rose and left the room, trembling with 
alarm, indignation and pity. Doctor Warren and Edward Ellerton 
then received from the lips of the now guilt-stricken Vernon, a full 
detail of his operations—except that, to the last, he refused gene- 
rously to give the name of his co-partner in guilt. He made the 
confession on the generous promise of Ellerton that no public pro- 
secution should ensue, on condition that he left Virginia forever. 
No important details were elicited which are not already known to 
the reader. That very night—Henry Vernon left a scene of antici- 
pated fame and enjoyment, and fled from his native state. We 
shall follow his fortunes no further. A brief chapter of this history 
remains, reader. 


“Ir was a good motion if we give over pribbles and prabbles, and desire a marriage 
between Master Abraham and Mistress Page.” Parson Evans. 


Tue disappearance of Henry Vernon occasioned scarcely less 
commotion in the village of F than had the seizure of Edward 
Ellerton, and when at last the truth was known, the excitement be- 
came unbounded. Like all other excitements, however, it speedily 
died away, and when a week afterwards the invitations to a bridal 
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party at the cottage were again issued—it was already a half-for- 
gotten tale. Meanwhile Major Wharton, who had been detained by 
important business, had brought with his presence additional happi- 
ness to the inmates of the cottage. 

On a bright evening in July, when the fair moon, almost overcom- 
ing by her brilliancy the lingering twilight, was bathing in her sheen 
the tall trees and the low shrubbery which surrounded the cottage, 
there came, ever and anon, from its open casements a gush of voice- 
music, laughter and song, telling that gay hearts were gathered to- 
gether. It was the night of the bridal festival. Disappointment 
entered not with stealthy foot and withering glance into the bright 
circle of youth and beauty there assembled. Joy was there, and 
Happiness wreathing bright faces and sunny brows with smiles, and 
brightest among them all were those of Ellen Seyton and the Lady 
Emily Ellerton, the twin sisters, as they were called at the cottage, 
from their strong attachment to each other. 

The mirth which filled every heart, and flashed in every eye, not 
now repressed by the presence of the minister, whose own face was 
radiant with smiles, was hushed to silence by the entrance of the 
bride leaning on the arm of her affianced husband. She was pale, 
yet exquisitely beautiful— 


* Jewels flashed out from her braided hair, 
Like starry dews mid the roses there ; 
Pearls on her quivering bosom shone, 
Heaved by her heart through its golden zone ; 
But a brow as those gems of the ocean pale, 
Gleamed from beneath her transparent veil ; 
Changeful and faint was her fair cheek’s hue, 
Though clear as a flower which the light looks through.” 


The impressive rite was soon performed, but not until many-eyes 
were moistened with the dew of affectionate sympathy for the fair 
being who was now, with the trustingness of woman’s love, giving 
up her all of hope and happiness to the keeping of one who might 


prove faithless. The true heart cannot but feel for the young bride, 
for 


* She goes unto love yet untried and new, ; 
She parts from love which hath ever been true.” 


But they were brief tears, and smiles succeeded them. It was a 
time of happiness. No shade fell upon its brightness. The hearts 
of the “ twin sisters” leaped for pure delight amid the gayety of the 
scene. Swift-footed Time hurried past the joyous and light-hearted 
revellers, and they forgot his advance—till the pale moon went down 
in the sky, and the cool breezes were already fanning the cheek of 
the young dawn, as they retired. 

Edward Ellerton and his bride, with the Lady Emily, lingered a 
few days in the village to receive the congratulations of their 
friends—and then came the hour of which they had scarcely dared 
to think, the hour of parting. Ellen wept upon the neck of her sis- 
ter, with a passionate grief, which for a long time would not be 
soothed. Mrs. Seyton commended her daughter to the love and 
faithfulness of her son-in-law, with mingled joy and sorrow, but tears 
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came at the last, and mingled with those of Alice, who felt, though 
she could not give utterance to the sentiment— 


** Will earth give love like thine again? — 
Sweet mother, let me weep.” 


Even Major Wharton’s stern nature was melted to tears, as Alice— 
his treasure as he had often called her—threw her arms around his 
neck, and thanked him for his love and care. The Lady Emily 
would have fain remained with her new mother and sister, but Ed- 
ward knew that he had already laid a heavy tax upon the patience 
of the Earl by her present absence, and he could not consent. 

They parted with the expectation of meeting again in a twelve- 
month. The travellers proceeded on by the Hudson and Trenton 
Falls to Niagara, a scene which had filled the hearts of Alice and 
Emily, though living in different quarters of the globe, with eoncep- 
tions of sublimity—now fully enjoyed in its actual grandeur. 

The rich bloom of summer was mellowed into the brown hues of 
autumn, when they ae Quebec, and embarked in the first ship 
for England. Reader, Farewell ! 


THE POET'S DESTINY. 


Tueir’s is a mournful destiny 
To whom the poet’s spell is given, 
They’re like a bark upon the sea, 
By tossing waves and wild winds driven : 
Looking for some untrodden shore, 
Where mortal foot hath never prest— 
Where angels only hover o’er 
At evening’s fairy hour of rest. 
For the bright child of Genius seeks 
That which on earth can ne’er be found; 
*Tis only where the Eternal speaks— 
While bright worlds tremble at the sound— 
That Love and Joy have glorious birth : 
Their shadows, only, fall on earth 
Fair shadows be autiful, ’tis true, 
But oh! how like the brilliant hue 
That only lives a little while, 
Within the setting Day-god’s smile! 
When that smile fades i¢ also dies, 
And Darkness hovers o’er the skies! 
Yes! a weary thing is the poet’s lot, 
He seeketh for that which on earth is not; 
For fadeless flowers, unchanging skies, 
And a vision of beauty that never dies! 
Oh! if a flower of heavenly birth, 
Transplanted were to this darkened earth, 
Seeing no hues in the flower-sprite’s crown, 
Varied and beautiful as its own— 
Would it not pine for its native skies, 
Where it was watched by angels’ eyes, 
Though it had beauty to earth unknown, 
Its life would be joyless alone, alone! 
And e’en as the lonely and beautiful flowers 
Is the poet’s lot in this world of ours; 
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Yet Nature to him hath a glorious voice, 
That maketh his inmost spirit rejoice ; 
The mountains that lift to the skies their head, 
The flowers, the echo of spring's glad trea 
The smile of the east, when the morning flies 
To meet the sun in the laughing skies ; 

The witching beauty that sunset weaves 

?Mid the dim old trunks of the forest trees ; 
The twilight hour with its magical spell, 
The dew- -drop that sleeps in the wild-flower’s cell ; 
The stars that line with their eee light 
The ebon veil of the regal night; 

The anthem wild of the ocean-waves, 

The dim wood’s streamlet that gently laves 
Its shadowy banks, with a fairy sound 

That music wakes ’mid the shade around; 
The viewless winds on their pathway free, 
All waken his feelings to ecstacy. 

Yet what matters this? in no kindred eye, 
The light of sympathy mantles high ; 

Bright visions live in the shrine of his breast, 
That in no other soul have rest, 
The feelings that glance in his speaking eye 
Within no other bosom lie; 

And the thoughts that shed such a wondrous glow 
On the strange, bright beauty of his brow,— 
Unto other hearts are all unknown :— 
In joy, in sorrow, he is alone! 

Covington, Ga., July, 1842. 


MARGARET DONALDSON: 


OR THE FORTUNE HUNTRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THS TRYSTING I 


Spencer Verlington,a young artist of promise and growing repu- 
tation, was lounging with an air expressive of mingled chagrin and 
ennui, in a luxurious fauteuil that formed part of the tasteful furniture 
of his elegant studio, as his friend Horace Carleton, 
familiar entrée of chum acquaintance. 
salutations languidly, yet cordially. 

“What metamorphosis is this, my dear fellow ?” said Carleton, “I 
never saw you look so triste and nonchalant in all my life! How is 
it, Verlington !—at a time too, above all others, when I have the best 
possible reason to suppose you the happiest dog alive—a devotee 
and pet of the gayest of Jove’s court! Why, yesterday your recep- 
tion at Queen Margaret’s soirée led the whole world to believe that 
Troy was humbled, and Helen was yours. Certainly that was my 
impression, and here I am, thus early, to congratulate you!” 

“Ah!” returned Verlington, “has the world been so strangely 
generous, as to interpret matters thus favorably ?”’ 

“Indeed it has; and without your direct denial, I must believe the 
world’s conclusions correct as—” 

“As—the world’s conclusions usually are,” interrupted Verling- 
ton. 

“It wont do, Horace. 


made the 
He returned the visitor’s 


The world’s inferences are not quite so 
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far out of the way in such matters. But I see how it is. Chrichton- 
like you have, by the strength and buoyancy of innate talent alone, 
laid the foundation of an enviable renown in your profession; but 
now, the thing settled, you imagine the curtain rising in the sober 
theatre of life, and yourself compelled to leave the easy gossip of 
the green-room for the stern stage, to play your part gravely, before 
the eyes of a critical and an envious audience. You begin, in pros- 
pective, to feel the weight of the duties and cares of matrimonial life— 
of a wife and family: to learn that the eclat and patronage that have 
attended you, in your bachelor life, from the interest you excite in 
the gay circles of the young, by your various talents as well as your 
skill in your art—may subside, when you become a grave married 
man and a bona-fide member of society—and real and undisputed 
merit will alone keep you up and rising. For this reason you begin 
already to apply yourself to midnight-lamp doings, much to the 
peril, I hope, of the laurels of Buonarotti and Reynolds. All 
right enough! for if Fortune is the Boswell of Fame, you need lay 
in a large stock of renown to retain the smiles of your affianced 
Margaret. She certainly must be a daughter of that omnipotent pair, 
the god and goddess, ‘Gold and Gem,’ from her devoted attach- 
ment to, and natural love of the one, seen in her mercenary heart ; 
and the mirror-like family resemblance tothe other—in her peerless 
and queenly beauty. You really must labor hard and toil unremit- 
tingly, Verlington, to gain gold for her, even if a nobler and more 
powerful ambition did not compel you to struggle for a prouder 
eminence, than wealth can confer; the haughty and god-like seat of 
acknowledged genius, a throne to which wealth, in its might and 
with its coffers pile on pile, can only elevate a humble footstool! All 
right and laudable enough, I say, but don’t die before your breath 
ceases. Send care and responsibilities to the devil—at least until you 
are actually married, and those said little r’s rise in judgment upon 
your folly. Butegad, whatasermon! Tempus fugit; I'll draw to 
a close. I came to see you about the Donaldson féte to-morrow. I 
see your cards there.” 

“Yes! I have declined them.” 

“Declined! declined her cards! What has happened? explain, 
my dear Spencer.” 

“ I may as well, Horace. All will know it soon enough, and you 
have ever had my unreserved confidence. Miss Donaldson has—in 
short, I am a rejected suitor! She very graciously rewarded my vows 
of love, with the cool and comfortable assurance that ‘she esteemed 
me as a friend, but could not think of wedding a beggar ;’ said flatly, 
‘she did not admire love in a cottage, except upon paper!’ I repeat, 
verbatim.” 

Carleton opened his eyes a few minutes with surprise, and then 
burst into a hearty laugh. ‘ Pardon me, Verlington, I do now really 
congratulate you. I never believed you loved her very dangerously, 
and still less that she cared for you. Ah! ’t would be the climax of 
reverie to imagine her capable of experiencing or even comprehend- 
ing the celestial essence. Love is as foreign to her nature as the 
strains of a seraph to the nasal psalmody of a duck-eyed puritan. 

Gods! what a simile! you'll pardon it. I was ata loss and have just 
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been reading Scott’s Woodstock. But to resume—amor propre, is 
her divinity. She never loved any thing but pomp, display, homage 
and power. Her pride is a passion, that has burnt with a power 
consuming all gentler sentiments. If you search your heart, | think 
you will find a softer emotion for her sweet friend, Aline Linton. I 
have often, with others, fancied your bright smile had stolen the art 
of your brother artist, old Sol, and cast a few Daguerreotype touches 
upon her sensitive heart.” 

“In regard to Margaret, you are perhaps right,” replied Verling- 
ton; “ldo not feel the repulse as grievously as I always fancied I 
should a disappointment in love. I was dazzled indeed by her 
beauty and her magical charms so much, that I would have risked 
any thing to have achieved her conquest. But the impression was 
like stony-ground seed, and there is nothing like thinking one un- 
worthy of love, to effect a cure. But as for Aline, I assure you, you 
are quite wrong there; though she is truly a matchless creature. I 
am not sorry for my ill-success with Margaret, but yet it makes 
one low spirited—awfully blue.” 

“ Take heart of grace, my dear fellow. Though beautiful, so is the 
tulip and the dahlia; yet they are not flowers you would cherish in 
your bosom: she will stoop low, to win admiration, with all her 
pride and hauteur, It is very clear that her encouragement of your 
attentions, sprang either from her unconquerable love of conquest, or 
she retained you to torment that bore, Colonel Aymer. Though it 
would crown her highest schemes to win the fellow, she seems like 
Juliet, determined ‘to be perverse and say him nay: but only while 
she is sure he’ll woo, else not for the world.’ ” 

‘“‘T don’t think,” answered Verlington, ‘‘ the conquest would be 
Herculean: he seems willing enough to capitulate. Lam not so 
positive either as to the value of the prize. Who the d—l is he ?” 

“What he professes to be, doubtless. At least, we have no reason 
to think otherwise. He is gentlemanly in manners and talents, and 
unquestionably so in the more essential article of the purse, as his 
ready and sufficient resources have always abundantly testified. We 
must expect, Verlington, that towards Fortune’s protégés envy will 
ever excite ebullitions of maliciousness and uncharitableness. If he 
is not, in England, what he seems to be here, his purse will suit our 
fortune-huntress. Though, if I had it, 1 would willingly lay it at her 
feet myself. It is strange, knowing her faults as I do, and condemn 
her as I may, I have long loved and still love her. I confess it now, 
Verlington, in return for your confidence. I have never outlived a 
penchant for her although it has enabled me to offer you now, the 
sympathies of a fellow sufferer in your last night’s disappointment.” 

“So! and from the same objection, Horace ?” 

“No other: and, indeed, but for that I might have succeeded. I 
always thought she did not absolutely detest me, and that she would 
have given me more than her esteem—as the phrase goes—to live 
upon, provided I could have offered her something else than that nu- 
tritious condiment, for her support. I love her deeply and truly; yet 
I am not one of the “ furnace-like sighers and woful ballads whiners,” 
that Shakspeare talks of. I am one to laugh a profession of love, 
rather than to sigh it forth. I should delight to revenge myself on 
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the haughty Venus. I would risk not a little to punish her —,* 
but, Spencer, you are dull and dreaming to-day. What is there in 
that paper you find so much more interesting than my rattling chat ?”’ 

“Oh! nothing—merelya paragraph, in a late London journal, men- 
tioning the death of a Mr. Verlington, and the bequest of large lega- 
cies to his lucky nephew. I was thinking that if my old uncle had 
been the obliging tourist to ‘foreign parts,’ and myself the pet of 
fortune, what a different place I should occupy in the regards of the 
world, and how finely Miss Donaldson would find her tactics at fault. 
Yet I will do myself justice and say that such a circumstance would 
give me far more pain than pleasure. Uncle Verlington is a fine fel- 
low, good-hearted and generous—although rather notional, irritable 
and despotic. From childhood I had been his favorite and the heir 
of his house, until the circumstances which brought me to this side 
of the Atlantic occurred. I never told you, Horace, what those causes 
were. I will do so now, pour passer le temps. The old gentleman 
had considerately betrothed me to a girl I had never seen, a daughter 
of an old college friend, and about three years ago, very kindly 
opened his plans. I was a rattling chap then, speculating in “ wild 
oats,” and thought no more of marriage than of death. However 
anxious I might have been to enter the yoke matrimonial, the nature 
of such an arrangement would have utterly defeated it, with me. I 
very abruptly and positively declined my uncle’s proposition, and re- 
fused even to see the lady, although he spoke her, every way, deserv- 
ing of love; said she had seen me, and was not averse to my suit, if 
I chose to prefer it. My conduct exasperated the old gentleman, and 
he very politely informed me that at his death he should leave me a 
shilling by way of memento, and in the mean time begged | would 
make my visits rival those of the angels, in point of frequency. I 
imagined myself deeply wronged, and left in high dudgeon not only 
his mansion but my native land. I reached this city—and having a 
love for painting, I resolved, from necessity, to turn my talents to 
some purpose. What my success has been, you have witnessed. I 
have not heard from my uncle since, and for my folly, I must suffer 
the curse of penury, until years of toil win me a fame that shall 
place me above want—a fortune that may be better, after all, than 
my uncle’s lands and bank-stock.” 

Carleton stood musing with the paper in his hand, while his friend 
was speaking. As he ceased, a comical smile illumined his jovial 
face, and clapping his hands upon Verlington’s shoulder—“ 1 have 
it!” he exclaimed. ‘Gods! we’ll be revenged. Ah! ah!! ah!!!” 

“ How! what do you mean ?” inquired Verlington, surprised. 

“ Pen, ink and paper,” returned Carleton, placing himself at the 
secretarie and scribbling hurriedly. In a few moments he held up 
his manusctipt triumphantly. ‘“ Here it is! Just imagine our 
friends reading this in to-morrow’s paper! Ah! ah! Miss Donald- 
son will look as blank as the fly-leaf of a new book! Darwin, the 
editor, is a particular friend of mine, and also on the list of killed and 
wounded ! He will enter with spirit into the joke, and if managed 
properly, it will go off successfully and safely. Listen. Ah! ah! 


“ Fortune’s Smites.—We learn from the last London papers, 
the demise of the Honorable Mr. Verlington, of Verlington Park, 
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uncle of our accomplished townsman, Spencer Verlington, Esquire, 
to whom the deceased has left the whole of his immense estates. 
Mr. Verlington, we believe, left England on account of some dispute 
with his uncle, and, thrown upon his own resources, has, in his praise- 
worthy conduct and eminent success, fully verified the saying of 
Pythagoras, ‘that ability and necessity go together.’ In an in- 
credibly short space of time, he has won a distinguished place among 
the painters of our country, and his urbanity of 3 manner, kindness of 
heart, and gentlemanly accomplishments, have rendered him a fa- 
vorite with all, and a courted guest in our highest circles. We re- 
joice that fortune has, for once, selected so deserving a recipient of 
her favors, and sincerely congratulate him upon his happy change of 
circumstances. Mr. V. will shortly proceed to England to look after 
his new possessions, and it is rumored, that he will previously lead 
to the altar the lovely and brilliant star of fashion, Miss D***, to 
whom he is said to be engaged.” 


Verlington looked up incredulously, as his friend paused. In- 
stantly, Carleton interpreted the air. 

“ The very thing,” said he. “ It will give you all the reputation of 
wealth, without cost. You have only to renew your addresses to 
Miss Margaret—my word for it, she will manage, and gracefully too, 
to recall her last night’s dismissal. You can press the matter; ap- 
point the wedding-day, and arrange it so as to learn, at the very altar, 
your error, in supposing the deceased Mr. V.to have been your 
uncle. Under the circumstances, you will generously offer to resign 
your claim upon her hand, and not only will you get off safely, but 
the world must give you credit for magnanimity of conduct, while 
Margaret herself may detect the pill, yet she must swallow it. She 
will be justly punished, and we shali turn the tables upon her capi- 
tally! Darwin and I will be your attendants. I fancy now her deep 
and bitter mortification at the discovery! Will you undertake it ?”’ 

“T am ready,” returned Spencer. “I’m in for it, to a syllable. 
Tis a capital hoax! What are we to do though, for funds, to keep 
up appearances ? We shall be at many expenses, you know, in the 
liberal part we must play.” 

“ True—we must not borrow, as we easily might. 1t would be 
awkward, when we explode. I have it! There is an eccentric old 
gentleman at my hotel, who has recently taken a singular prede- 
liction for me, and seemed also to feel no less interest in you, as I 
pointed you out to him in the street, the other day, as my particular 
friend. He keeps his rooms, altogether; sees no one, and is known 
to the bar, only as “ 47,” the number of his apartment. He appears 
to be wealthy ; is the same man who was robbed so boldly, a week 
since, on his way from Philadelphia. He tells me that he is waiting 
now, for new remittances from his banker. But to go back to our pur- 
pose. He asked a world of questions about our pursuits, &c., and 
requested me, if we needed funds, to make him our banker to any 
reasonable extent! A queer offer. I’ll make him a confidant in our 
scheme, and I doubt not he will enter heartily into it, besides supply- 
ing financial aid. Yonder goes Margaret in Aymer’s buggy,” he ex- 
claimed, as at that moment he caught a glimpse, through the window, 
of the gay belle and her attendants. ‘1 must be off immediately to 
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the printing-office, and then to my unknown friend. You will of 
course recall your refusal to attend the féte to-morrow. In such 
affairs, Verlington, I believe the old folks are the great stumbling- 
blocks, and many a poor wretch, wealthy in every other regard, but 
guilty of the unpardonable sin of poverty, has, in lifting his eyes to 
some ‘ bright, particular star,’ whom he thought to wed, found that 
it ‘stood upon the choice of friends,’ and that the current of true 
love has been grievously crossed by those insensible and useless ap- 
pendages to the human family—considerate fathers and mothers, 
reverend guardians, and cool, dignified aunts. In this case the diffi- 
culty is reversed. The daughter plays the thoughtful, calculating 
parent, while good Mrs. Donaldson, I believe, feels her child’s faults 
deeply, and would rejoice to wed her to a worthy man, who possesses, 
not gold, as the desideratum, but moral and mental worth.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Verlington when left alone, set busily to work to arrange his plans 
for the projected joke upon his heartless love ; he found it though, diffi- 
cult to mature any course, as other thoughts obtruded and constantly 
broke the thread of his meditations. The allusion of his friend to 
Aline Linton, had awakened most singular emotions inhis heart. Every 
moment his passion for Margaret was subsiding, until he persuaded 
himself that his love had been merely an illusion. She was indeed a 
being utterly unsuited to the quiet, contemplative, and calmly enthusias- 
tic temperament of Verlington. A little reflection forced this convic- 
tion upon him so strongly, that he soon rejoiced at his failure. At 
the same time he contrasted with Margaret’s character the virtues 
and charms of her companion Aline. She had ever been a favorite 
of his, as she was‘ of every body: unobtrusive in bearing, and affec- 
tionate in heart, with a smile of gladness for the happy, and a tear of 
sincere sympathy for the wretched, she had won numerous and devo- 
ted friends, sans exciting the envy or hate of any. As Verlington 
reviewed her merits, she rose before him a living embodiment of his 
long cherished ideal of female perfection ; and a thousand beauties 
veiled her, which he only wondered he had not detected earlier. He 
remembered too, with pleasure, the interest she had always betrayed 
in his society ; an interest that had been plain to every one from her 
evident embarrassment and alteration of manner in his presence. 
Verlington was rapidly yielding his love to one on whom he had never 
before bestowed a thought of such a nature. But who shall say the 
pure affection with which he had always regarded Aline was not in 
reality deep love, little as he thought it; a feeling which only 
needed peculiar attention to detect its true colors, and which when 
discovered, would burn with an intense glow, commensurate with its 
previous inaction. Aline was an orphan, and, like Spencer Verling- 
ton, a child of a foreign clime. Her father emigrated from England 
afew years previous, and dying soon after, left her, with sufficient for- 
tune, under the protection of his friend, Mrs, Donaldson. Spencer 
knew nothing of her early life; no one had the boldness to intrude 
upon her» confidence, and Mrs. Donaldson was still less disposed to 
satisfy any idle curiosity, relative to her own or other’s affairs. 
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Verlington himself had settled in , about a year previous to 
the arrival of Miss Linton. His own narrative has perhaps sufficient- 
ly enlightened the reader as to his history and circumstances. On 
reaching the city, he found himself penniless, and necessitated 
to cast about for means of subsistence ; certainly an embarrassing 
situation for one reared in idleness and luxury ; I should not, though, 
say in idleness, for idle he never was. He had too much respect for 
life, and too many ambitious designs to execute, to let the hours slip 
unguarded. He had also too much manliness of character to des- 
pair when in difficulty, or to suffer a mistaken pride to render him in- 
active. As has beensaid of others, so with him, “the wi// was the 
parent of the power,” and he needed but to apply his strength, to 
effect his end. His application in his profession, and his great suc- 
cess, combined with estimable traits in mind and heart, had not only 
made him welcome, but sought after, by the most elite circles. He 
was at this time the “lion,” and no wonder that his vanity and his 
devoted admiration of beauty, had made him asuitor for the smiles 
of Miss Donaldson—the reigning empress of the gay world; or that 
Margaret—flattered by his attentions, and her vanity and pride fed, 
by having at her feet the most admired-man of the season—had 
graciously encouraged his hopes. Verlington was a being of im- 
pulse andenergy. He thought rapidly and executed promptly and 
heartily. When his mind was bent upon an end, he shrank at no 
obstacle, and therefore he had resolved to win the belle. His chagrin 
was great when so unexpectedly repelled. 

Margaret Donaldson was, as we have said, pre-eminently lovely in 
form and feature. Love of homage and of sovereignity was her be- 
setting sin. She must be admired—must rule; and she fancied that 
wealth was the surest key tothe goal of her wishes. She had re- 
solved to wed a millionaire and none other, at whatever sacrifice in 
other qualifications. So earnestly had she studied and acted her part, 
that her better féelings—and they werenaturally kind and estimable— 
were destroyed, or sadly distorted. Carleton, among others, had 
bowed at her shrine—and had been discarded, but people shrewdly 
surmised, that in this instance an unusual sacrifice was made to her 
idol—Gold. 

Horace Carleton was a good-natured, reckless fellow, with ordina- 
ry intellect and proper industry: brave as a lion, fond of pleasure 
and fashionable life; full of humor; kind to all; yet possessing 
pride enough to know and preserve his station with easy dignity, and 
displaying in his whole deportment a distingue air that bespoke a 
man of education and high breeding. This character was one to 
suit Margaret. It was not unlike her own; and her better judgment 
sometimes drew her thoughts to other, and more rational avenues to 
happiness, than that she was so wilfully pursuing. Her intercourse 
with Horace was still as unreserved and free as before, and he evinced 
no malice at her rejection. Other suitors had been dismissed, until 
the world set her down for an imperious, designing and mercenary 
woman ; incapable of loving, and unworthy of being loved. They 
thought they did her no injustice in applying to her the words of 
Burns : 
VOL. I. 
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‘ Altho’ a lad were e’er sae smart, 
If that he want the yellow dirt, 
She’ll cast her head anither airt, 
And answer him fu’ dry. 

But if he hae the name o’ geer 
She'll fasten to him like a brier, 
Tho’ hardly he for sense or leer 
Be better than the kye.” 


Carleton believed that her heart was still good and generous, and 
with the blindness of love, her faults won from him secret admi- 
ration ratherthan blame. Her selfish ambition he interpreted as the 
evidence of a bold and fearless nature, and admired a trait so congenial 
with his own spirit, while he mourned it as the bar to his fondest 
hopes. With him the die was cast. Had she been ever so censura- 
ble, he would still have loved her. He believed it to be his fate. He 
was secretly delighted at his friend’s want of success, and yet, such 
was his generosity of character, he had thrown no obstacles in the 
way, and was prepared even to congratulate her. We have said he 
was facetious; he was soto a fault; many of his best friends had 
suffered from his jokes, and himself more than any; yet he would 
allow no opportunity, for indulging his humor, to slip by unimprov- 
ed. The contemplated joke particularly struck his fancy. He saw 
it was no laughing matter to others, but yet he believed it a capital 
hit, and he had long sighed for an opportunity to laugh at the devo- 
ted Margaret. Though he would be the first to dry her tears, he che- 
rished playful malice enough to excite them. 

Colonel Aymer had been some months in the city. He had elicited 
even more attention than titled foreigners usually do. He was re- 
ported an officer in the British army, and possessed, besides that 
attractive title, all the manly beauty, grace of manner, dashing ex- 
terior, and polished mind of men in his profession. He was a beau 
ideal of an officer! with the exceedingly alluring concomitants to 
silly demoiselles, of a moustache, of most angelic curl, an im- 
perial, that might excite the envy of the autocrat of all the Russias ; 
besides whiskers absolutely irresistible, and petit nonsense enough to 
eram a whole bevy of soft noddles and fluttering hearts. Is it a 
wonder that he should be adored by the fair, and that smitten hearts 
should fall before him, thick as the poor Hindoos beneath the roll of 
Juggernaut ? And then, too—oh! God-like man !—he was a scion of 
the house of Croesus, and an intimate connection was said to exist 
between his taper digits and the mystic precinct of Fortunatus’ 
purse! What female heart could withstand such charms? Not Mar- 
garet Donaldson’s. The Colonel was a suppliant at her throne, and 
to the popular eye the most favored one. Mauy envious maidens, and 
jealous beaux, of course whispered strange things of the gallant colonel. 

But that wasnatural enough ; archers always select the brighest mark. 

Carleton’s friend at the hotel had not entered his name upon the 
record, so of course we can be presumed to know very little of him. 
From his chary confidence, Horace had gathered that he was an 
English tourist, and from his appearance he put him down as 
un homme d’ un certain dge. What his object was in visiting Ame- 
rica had not transpired, though it is not impossible some purpose 
existed. He evidently desired to preserve an incognito, and we 
have not the impudence to combat his humor. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tae evening following that of Verlington’s interview with Carle- 
ton, the beauty and the chivalry of were lending lightsome wings 
to the flying hours, in the gay saloons of Mrs, Donaldson’s mansion. 

“Ah! ladies,” said Spencer, approaching a giggling group, “ where 
shall I find our lovely hostess ? I have sought in vain for Miss Donald- 
son through the rooms,” 

“Mr. Verlington,” replied a lady, whose elevated vision had pre- 
vented her recognising him before to-day, but now speaking most 
graciously, and with a smile that might have sunk into the heart of a 
diamond—* is completely lost without Miss Donaldson.” 

All united in the smile and the flattering reception, and playfully 
insisted that he should not be so partial with his society, but should 
remain prisoner for their own delight and pleasure. 

“ Indeed, ladies,” interposed the victim, “ your precipitation will 
defeat your aim. If your kindness really prompts such a self-sacri- 
fice as an endurance of my poor company, I acknowledge my grati- 
tude, and shall set down the benevolence of the act as an evidence of 
the increase of virtue in the land, probably in view of the approach- 
ing dissolution of our planet, and a glimpse you have caught of the 
golden streets of another world: but the sooner I see Miss. Donald- 
son, the earlier you will be able to make the immolation you design for 
my poor pleasure, as I must, in common courtesy, first pay my re- 
spects to our fair hostess.” 

“ Well, sir,” replied the first speaker, affecting not to detect the 
satire in his address, “if you will—parole d’ honneur—return to en- 
liven our ennui very soon, we will release you; but really, we are 
all jealous of our dear Margaret. Only a few moments since she left 
the room for a promenade with Colonel Aymer in the parterre, and 
now Mr. Verlington is hurrying, with the anxiety of an outlaw, to the 

‘ city of refuge,’ as though life were not safe but in her presence.” 

“T give my promise,’ answered Spencer, “ though if you will send 
Miss Linton with me in a capacity en garde, you will better insure 
my speedy return. We can meet Miss D. in her walk. Miss Aline, 
he added, turning towards her and gently proffering his arm, “ you 
will not decline the office ?”’ 

Aline had sat silent during the colloquy, and rising, accompanied 
him with hesitation and a gathering blusb. 

“| thought,” said the first speaker again, as the couple moved 
away, “that Aymer’s star was in the ascendant this morning, but 
Mr. Verlington of yesterday, is not Mr. Verlington of to-day.” 

“ That is very evident, by ypur altered reception of him to-night,” 
pointedly remarked another. 

“ ‘eltered reception, indeed! I have always treated Mr. Verling- 
ton with the consideration that his great talents and accomplishments 
deserved.” 

“Oh! no doubt; you are excessively kind! I suppose, too, that 
you will now receive him with the regard that his great wealth 
merits. But he has not yet forgotton Margaret, and unless your 
charms can dim the lustre of that ; sun, your meditated établissement 
is, I fear, shockingly in perspective.” 

~ 
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‘Miss Donaldson, indeed !” replied the offended belle, with a sneer- 
ing toss of her pretty head. If I condescended to think of Mr. Ver- 
lington, I should sooner watch that artful creature, Aline Linton. 

“ Aline artful! ’pon my word you do her great injustice. I know 
she has always esteemed him, but has never, by word or look, wil- 
lingly betrayed her admiration. She has always avoided him, and 
will do so now, I imagine, more than ever, just as she now shrunk 
particularly from his notice ; indeed I observe a great change in her 
since his accession to his uncle’s fortune. Why, I don’t know, un- 
less by his wealth he loses, in her fancy, some of the merit he has 
hitherto owed to his talents alone. Aline is a sincere admirer of 
genius. She would worship it in rags; if the world were all like 
her, Juvenal, ‘the mournful truth would never have confessed ; slow 
rises worth by poverty depressed.’ She appears to me a worthy 
hand-maid of the noble queen, who, we read, once in the eye of her 
brilliant court, saluted the fore-head of a poor yet eminent man of 
genius, remarkable for his owtre manners and excessive homeliness of 
person—saying, as she paid the tribute, it was not the man she kissed, 
but the mind. I'll wager he will find it more arduous to win Aline 
now, than he would, as the poor artist buoyed up against the buffet- 
ings of fortune, and the world’s contumelies, by his love and devotion 
to his art.” 

We must leave the ladies to their chat, and follow Spencer and 
Aline to the garden. 

“ What an enchanting scene !’”’ remarked, Verlington, as leaving 
the crowded rooms, they struck into one of the labyrinthine paths 
which puzzled the stroller in Mrs. Donaldson’s extensive and beauti- 
ful gardens. Sweet perfumes were gratefully wafted from the sur- 
rounding flowrets, and the glitter of a thousand tapers in their parti- 
colored cups, peering ’mid the green from every bush, lent the magic 
of a fairy’s spell to the spot. ‘ This is an attraction that suits well 
with your tastes, Miss Linton, but I wonder your friend Margaret 
could be tempted, even by so much loveliness, to leave her throne 
and her courtiers, for a moment.” 

“You wrong her, sir, | assure you. She has a heart above the 
frivolous things which so constantly surround her. She was born to 
command, and circumstances compel her to play the part she does; 
yet | know she is far happier when engaged in more rational employ- 
ments; she possesses a thousand charms that the world does not see, 
and if there are little faults, they are such as people would not 
detect, or would willingly pardon, in less prominent and marked 
objects.” 

“It is like you, Miss Aline, to praise and defend your friends, but 
I fear that Margaret would find little Satisfaction in the intellectual 
pursuits that form your pleasures, You are aware of my position 
in the family, and as you are doubtless a confidant of Miss Donald- 
son’s, you are also acquainted with her ungracious reception of my 
suit. I think though she acted less from selfishness than from good 
common sense, and [| shall renew my plea, with the hope of better 
success. I trust, Aline, you will intercede for me.” 

Verlington watched her countenance ashe spoke. The calm look 
had given place to a mournful expression, a coulour de rose mantled 
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her face and neck, and a visible tremor of frame answered his fixed 
gaze. 

“I fear,” said he, “ you are ill, my dear Miss Linton? or, I have un- 
wittingly offended you in some way—speak ! I would not for worlds 
be under your displeasure : you, who never frowned upon any living 
thing. I have learned too, that I am more indebted to you than I 
imagined. Mrs. Donaldson, in a eulogy upon her favorite, unde- 
signedly taught me that it was to you | first owed her notice and 
patronage in my art, and through that beginning, all my after success. 
It was you, in your charitable rounds among the poor and distressed, 
who generously and anonymously sent me succour in my need. I 
have never touched that purse, and have only waited a knowledge of 
the donor to return it. 1 have now found her, but will still retain it 
and keep it, as I have ever done, near my heart,’”—he added, “ draw- 
ing forth the gift—* as a memento of past troubles, and a souvenir 
of your kindness and my gratitude.” 

“TI beg you,” answered Aline, embarrassed—“ never again to allude 
to those circumstances. I was perhaps too bold in my conduct, and 
Mrs. Donaldson is unkindly kind to betray me. But I know, Mr. 
Verlington, you will not misconstrue my motives. I will acknow- 
ledge that I have ever admired your talents, and I always feel it a 
duty and a privilege to aid, when I can, in fostering and rewarding 
the toil of patient merit, for it is those whose temperaments are least 
fitted to bear the misfortunes and scorns of life—who are generally 
most completely exposed to them. I am sorry my poor charities 
have been remarked, and if I had anticipated such a result I fear I 
should have been selfish enough to have done violence to my feelings, 
and have neglected my duty.” 

“| beg your pardon, Aline, for mentioning the subject ; I did it only 
to show how base I should be, if capable of aught that could merit 
your displeasure.” 

“You have always possessed my most friendly regard, Mr. Ver- 
lington, and nothing has transpired to decrease it. The death of a 
dear friend abroad has made me feel less happy than usual: yet I 
will endeavor that my friends shall not suffer from my private grief.” 
She added, with a mournful smile, ‘‘ Margaret is fortunate in her cap- 
tures, and will prove worthy of your love. I will cheerfully contri- 
bute what J can to your happiness.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by sounds in an adjoining 
arbor; stopping a moment from surprise, they unavoidably over- 
heard the voice of Aymer, rather unnecessarily elevated, in address- 
ing Miss Donaldson ; 

“Dearest lady! why this cruel suspense? your condescension 
has whispered me I am not despised by the goddess I adore. The 
orbs above are not more constant in their course—day follows night 
not more certainly than does every pulse of my heart throb for thee ! 
Tell me now, fair lady, is my passion returned ! 

“Colonel Aymer, you are unfortunate in invoking the starry race. 
Their very queen, you must remember, is proverbially inconstant. 
‘Monthly changing in her circled orb.’ It argues forebodingly for 
one’s fate after the honey-moon! You remember Juliet would not 
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suffer such an oath, even on a night and scene like this. I must not 
vary from so notable a precedent !” 

“‘ Speak seriously, dear Margaret, I would suffer a Romeo’s fate— 
a hundred such fates—so but you will be my Juliet!” 

“Very gallant, sir, you may be sufficiently heroic, but J have no 
wish to suffer with the love-sick lass. But seriously, I doubt not 
your truth, sir; it is a matter of no idle moment, Colonel Aymer, and 
much as I may feel flattered by your preference, you must not think 
me unfeeling, if I do not venture my life’s happiness hastily. I cannot 
answer now; I demand a few days for my reply.” 

“ God bless you, Margaret,” exclaimed Aymer, elated, and snatch- 
ing her unresisting hand, “ that you have not indignantly repelled my 
bold suit. I willlive in hope.” 

During this conversation Verlington and Aline had been looking 
round for an egress, without exciting notice, and it was only at this 
moment, that they detected an overgrown outlet to their right. At 
the same instant a low voice distinctly articulated from the opposite 
side of the arbour—the words: “ Lady, Beware! Gold is not the 
sesame to happiness !”” The interruption disturbed the lovers, and fear- 
ful of being suspected as the intruders, Spencer and his charge rapid- 
ly availed themselves of the newly discovered path, and were soon 
lost in its shades, 

What Verlington thought we know not, for no words escaped his 
lips, as they walked hurriedly towards the house. Aline was equally 
taciturn. Nearing the ball-room they fell again into the large walk 
upon which they had first entered, where they again encountered Mar- 
garet and her escort, also on their return. 

Miss Donaldson addressed them gaily, without betraying, by a sin- 
gle look, the passage of the few past moments. Aymer seemed em- 
barrassed, and Aline ill at ease, seized the opportunity as a cotillion 
was called, to remind the Colonel of his engagement to dance that 
set with her. Aymer seemed not unwilling to escape, and as he en- 
tered the room, Verlington resigned his partner to him. As he led 
her to the dance Spencer was left alone with Margaret. She now 
seemed to feel her awkward position, in view of what occurred at 
their last téte-a-téte. She endeavored though to veil it, by com- 
plaining of the unpleasant and confined air of the hall, after the cool 
pure atmosphere of the garden. Verlington offered his arm and 
begged she would resume her walk. Little was said on either side, 
until they again reached the arbor, which had witnessed Margaret’s 
late scene with Aymer. 

“‘ Margaret,” said Verlington, after appropriate preludes had natu- 
rally led him to the subject—* I have anxiously sought you since my 
arrival—a search I have been tempted to make, more than once, 
during the past two days, and the longest days it has ever been my 
misery to pass. Circumstances have transpired which should make 
me happy, but a cloud has overshadowed my destiny, which nothing 
can dispel. Pardon my presumption in again throwing myself at 
your feet. O! in mercy recall your cruel words of last might! What 
to me is fortune or fame, if unblessed with the only boon I value in 
life—your love ; a throne wanting her I love to share it, would be less 

welcome than the lonesome dungeon! You were not in earnest 
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at our last interview ? You did but try my constancy ? Or if you did 
not jest, you only feared the continuance of my love beneath the strug- 
gles of poverty? I may have judged you harshly, but now I see in 
your course only another evidence of your generous heart !” 

Margaret smiled, as she suffered his arm to encircle her fairy form, 
and said with a blush—what caused it we know not ; it certainly was 
a novelty—“ you have always lived in my regard, Mr. Verlington, 
perhaps too closely ; you know my foolish love of teasing (Verling- 
ton thought she was not so well aware of his!) a disposition, that con- 
stant intercourse with the heartless world has rendered so habitual, 
that it may wrongly appear to spring from a want of feeling. The 
other night circumstances, and your welcome preference, made me 
more joyous than usual, and 1 could not restrain the prompting— 
though Isuffered fromit deeply, as I generally do—to give you a differ- 
ent answer than that which my heart dictated. I endured not less than 
yourself by my folly ; I speak candidly, as some return for my injus- 
tice to you. It has pained me to think how little I must have of your 
heart, when you couldso readily believe me actuated by such unworthy 
and grovelling motives. 1lfmy avowals to you then had been sincere, 
surely I should have had the policy to have spoken them less openly. 
I did in part wish to try your faith, and I trembled too, how I became 
a burthen to you, in your then position, perhaps making you unhappy, 
and myself also. I would sacrifice my own pleasures rather than 
make them a cost to those I love! I only regret that this happy re- 
conciliation did not occur before, when my own sincerity might 
have been more evident. 

“Spoken like my own Margaret,” said Verlington, (very like in- 
deed, he thought to himself!) “I did you wrong. I now for the first 
time rejoice at my fortune, since it enables me to repay you for the 
sacrifice you made when you ventured to make trial of my love. 
Ah! ah!” he thought again to himself, “ and a full payment it shall 
be, interest thrice compounded! Verily a ‘new way to pay old 
debts !’ ” 

They returned to the ball-room, Margaret in all the flush of con- 
scious triumph, and Spencer, half bewildered by the net he was get- 
ting into! He had made the Rubicon passage though, and could 
not go back. The guests smiled knowingly. Aymer was disconcer- 
ted at the good understanding apparent, between Spencer and 
Margaret, and Aline grew more deeply dejected. Verlington’s eye oc- 
casionally met her pensive countenance: at such moments a distaste 
sprung up for the part he was playing, and he felt much disposed to 
end the farce. Carleton though was at his elbow, and enacted 
Lady Macbeth for him at such seasons of irresolution. 

The night grew old, and the gray hairs of morning were whisper- 
ing its funeral knell, as Verlington and Carleton, the only remaining 
guests, were entering the ’tiring-room, to don their out-door apparel. 
A door was slightly ajar, opening into an adjoining room—the ladies’ 
dressing apartment. Margaret and Aline, the only occupants, were 
engaged in conversation. A deep curiosity led the gentlemen to lis- 
ten, excusing their ill-bred conduct, by the flimsy apology, that they 


could not retire until properly arrayed, and their dislike to disturb 
the ladies. 
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“T am glad,” said Aline, “ that the night is over. I never felt so 
low-spirited in my life. My only pleasure was to see you happy, my 
dear Margaret.” 

“Thank you, Aline, you always think of me before yourself. I am 
glad too, that they are all gone. Though, to be sure, to me the night 
has been a fortunate one.” 

“Yes! so I should think, from what—forgive me—I was compel- 
led to hear in the arbor.” 

“Indeed! did you hear his avowal? poor fool! how readily he 
credited my reasons for refusing him; even setting it all down asa 
proof of my great love for him! Ah! ah!” 

“ But,” said Aline, “ you did not refuse him or accept him.” 

“ Not accept him!” replied Margaret, “ Do you think I am ninny 
enough to reject the fortune of Spencer Verlington !” 

“Spencer!” said Aline, speaking low and with difficulty. “ It was 
to Colonel Aymer, I alluded. Has Mr. Verlington again 

“To be sure he has! Colonel Aymer! poor fellow! I told him 
I must take some days to think of it! I can’t say much about the 
reflecting part, but he will have to wait very patiently, before he 
hears me say yes! You know I could not cast him off until I had 
made sure of Spencer !” 

“ Margaret, you talk wildly; you do not mean to give your hand to 
Spencer Verlington, when your heart is so little concerned. Re- 
member, dearest, the sacrifice you will make of his happiness. And 
what is his wealth without his love. Not all the gold in the world 
will make you happy under such circumstances. It will only prove 
a curse.” 

“ But, Aline, Verlington has talents, and deep affections as well 








as 

“So much the worse, Margaret. Don’t I tell you, you will out- 
rage those affections, when he discovers the secret of his attraction. 
How bitter will be his fate, at such knowledge, with a heart like his 
formed for love; moulded to cherish the deepest affections and to 
look alone for his heaven, in the holy attachment of the being in 
whom he confides the sacred trust of his love. Give up this mad 
pursuit of wealth, Margaret! Learn to love Verlington for himself; 
or renounce him, I conjure you!” 

“Why, Aline! you are the image of jealousy! You speak so 
earnestly in Spencer’s behalf, that 

“No! no! Margaret, I shall never love anyone. I knowa little 
of his heart and I would see him happy. If with you, I am content. 
But he must not be deceived. There is Mr. Carleton, Margaret ; 
talented, esteemed, and rising in his profession. You have more 
than once exhibited a real affection for him. I know, and you know 
it, to be returned. What can you wish more, if you let your good 
sense guide you ?” 

Margaret seemed affected by what Aline said. “ It is true,” said 
she. ‘Poor Horace, he loves me. Icould not see him married with- 
out a pang, and then, Aline, Verlington 1 know is better suited for 
you, and if he was not so blind, he would see it himself.” 

“No! no! Margaret. I speak for his sake. I shall never marry.” 
“Well, Aline. As you will not accept Verlington J will have him, 
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if the world does call me “ Fortune Huntress.” Besides, I respect 
his worth and admire his genius, why can I not love him and secure 
his love !” 

At this moment, the mysterious voice, heard in the garden, again 
repeated from another quarter its singular warning, 

“ Beware! Gold is not the sesame of happiness !” 

The ladies started. Carleton and his friend seized their hats and 
hurried precipitously away. After vainly searching the vicinity some 
time for the cause of the disturbance, they bent their steps homeward. 


A werk slept with the past, during which Spencer Verlington and 
his friend had been daily welcomed at the residence of Mrs. Donald- 
son. The bridal day of Margaret was appointed—the light step of 
the approaching hour rung on time’s broad pave. Nothing in the ap- 
pointments had been overlooked ; the spacious halls were thrown 
open, and again “ bright lamps shone” o’er assembled guests. Mar- 
garet stood in her bridal robe, beautiful amidst beauty. Triumph 
and pride were visible in each scintillation that shot from her speak- 
ing eye; yet Carleton detected, with pleasure, an occasional eclipse 
of their brilliancy, a look of hesitation, a Lot’s-wife expression, 
whenever he met her glance. Aline was arrayed in the snowy 
habit of a bridesmaid, and with all her assumed gayety, her complexion 
almost shamed its whiteness. An air of constraint, unsuited toa 
festive scene, was evident in all. Spencer, and Horace also, would 
have served as models of martyrs. They shrunk from the last act 
in the play, but it was too late. The minister’s voice was the only 
sound the walls threw back. The ceremony proceeded. The last 
call was made, as usual, for objection, and the last moment for retrac- 
tion hung poised ere the irrevocable fiat fell! Verlington’s eye 
wandered wildly through the room, as no step broke the stillness, and 
Carleton’s lips were parting involuntarily, as though some impri- 
soned words were rending their shackles—a movement among the 
guests—a voice—the rising storm in the plotter’s breast, subsided, 
Darwin, the third in the conspiracy, demanded a suspension, and de- 
livered a sealed pacquet to the bridegroom. He broke the seal, and 
affected to read the epistle with intense interest. As his eye reached 
the bottom of the page he summoned up all his courage, and, turning 
to the guests, said in a steady voice, ‘‘ news, my friends, by the even- 
ing mail, and most opportune. I will now satisfy the doubts of 
some of my fair associates here; my own ear has been privy to their 
whispers, that my bride is unworthy the confidence of a generous 
trust and true love, that Margaret Donaldson is actuated by merce- 
nary motives alone in her acceptance of my hand. I can now forever 
silence these vile slanders—she herself shall first deny their truth.” 

Margaret, bewildered, and scarcely knowing what she said, except 
that her pride forbid her now hesitating at any thing, replied, ““O! 
that you occupied the position you did a month ago, ere this strange 
and cruel scene should transpire! Would that your wealth, which 
has made my own associates jealous and envious slanderers and 
VOL, I. 49 
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traitors—was at the bottom of the sea—that their falsehoods might 
perish with it!” 

“ You hear, friends,” said Spencer, “ and, Margaret, I will now 
give you an opportunity of proving by stronger evidence than your 
words—I mean in the minds of the malicious—the sincerity of your 
love ; your wishes shall be gratified—my fortune 7s an empty bubble, 
and I stand here, simply as the penniless artist! This letter shows 
me that the death, reported by the papers, was not that of my uncle, 
but another of the same name; it is from a friend in London, who has 
just seen him alive and well, and contains particulars also of the ae- 
tual deceased. He is of course unacquainted with the mistaken im- 
pression prevailing here, by which we have all been deceived; and, 
I, not doubting the accuracy of the journals, or suspending credence 
until the arrival of official advice on the matter, (daily looked for, as 
a matter of course,) am now unexpectedly disappointed. No, it is 
no disappointment, for my uncle lives—and though poor again, my 
Margaret’s sincerity will now be sure; particularly as I am positively 
disinherited, and never look for a copper in my uncle’s life or death. 
Dearest! shall the ceremony proceed ?” 

Margaret stood the picture of amazement, mortification, and pas- 
sionate anger. She saw through the design. She felt it in the 
depth of her soul. Death would have been preferable, to being 
thus insulted and humbled, and all her passion powerless, and 
her yearnigs for revenge impotent; compelled as she was to seem 
ignorant of the truth, and unconscious that she had been designedly 
duped. . 

‘‘ Let the minister go on, dear,” said her mother, innocently believ- 
ing Verlington’s story, and sympathizing in his disappointment; ig- 
norant, too, of the true nature and extent of her daughter’s regard 
for her bethrothed, and pleased more than otherwise at the pre- 
sent position of his affairs. 

Margaret looked around the room, a storm of conflicting feelings 
distorting her once lovely features. Her eye encountered the scorn- 
ful look of Spencer. She hesitated no longer, but wildly snatching 
her hand from his grasp, exclaimed, with stifled utterance, “‘ No! no! 
never! never! let me go!” 

“J resign my claim,” cried Verlington, as the room was in instant 
uproar, and the guests were hurrying away. He too began a retreat, 
and passing Margaret, whispered, “ I am well revenged !” Carleton 
added, “ Margaret! I repent this scene; I pity you; but you are 
justly punished.” 

“Justly punished !” responded the strange voice that had twice be- 
fore puzzled them with its warnings. None knew from whence it 
proceeded. Margaret could endure it no longer, and utterly over- 
come, fainted in her mother’s arms. Spencer and Carleton were gone. 

Aline was also missing, from the moment of the mysterious response. 

Leaving the house, Verlington and Carleton again searched the 
premises for some clue to the intruder, who was so fond of playing 
the ghost. Their efforts proving vain, they had closed the gate be- 
hind them, when their eyes detected the forms of two figures—a male 

and female—the first nearly hidden by the shrubbery. 

“ Aline! as I live!” whispered Spencer. ‘“‘ What means this? who 
js she with? Listen!” 


> 
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“Heaven be praised!” cried Aline, hanging upon the stranger’s 
neck. ‘QO! this happy meeting; I thought I should never see you 
again !” 

“Trejoice, my dear Aline,” responded the stranger in a voice barely 
audible, “to find you well, and your affection unchanged. I have 
long sought an opportunity to meet you, for no one must know of 
my presence here, least of all, Verlington. Keep my secret—I will 
meet you again ere long on this spot, when I will explain all. Be 
cautious! Good bye!” he added, kissing her. Before Spencer had 
well recovered his surprise, Aline had glided half way to the house, 
and her companion had dashed off in the opposite direction. To fol- 
low was useless, and they moved onward. Verlington, maddened by 
doubt and jealously, and protesting that all were heartless, false and 
frail, when even Aline was untrue. Reaching their rooms they met a 
friend of Col. Aymer, waiting them with a message from that gen- 
tleman. The purport could not be misunderstood. Affairs had taken 
a serious turn, as they might have expected. Aymer, as the cham- 
pion of Miss Donaldson, demanded an hostile meeting with Verling- 
ton. Aline’s late doubtful conduct made him completely reckless ; 
he cared for nothing, and through his friend Carleton instantly ac- 
cepted the cartel. ‘The day-break was selected at the wish of Ay- 
mer’s friend, for the encounter, but a few hours were wanting of the 
time. He was barely able to make the necessary disposition of his 
affairs, in the event of a fatal termination, before the night passed, 
and the carriage was at the door to convey them to the place of ren- 
contre, 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was some days after the incidents narrated that Spencer Ver- 
lington, awakening from a long and sound slumber, gazed with an 
uncertain dreamy feeling upon the objects and appointments around 
him. His easy couch, the closely drawn window curtains, the table 
at his bedside strewed with cups and medicine vials, the unbroken 
silence, save by the whisper that chimed with the stealthy foot-fall of 
cautious attendants, all spoke him in a sick chamber. The circum- 
stances of the duel recurred to him, up to the moment of his fall: 
further his memory failed him, though he rightly divined he had 
conquered a long and terrible sickness, and was now awake to con- 
sciousness for the first time since the accident. ‘‘ Who is that ?” he 
inquired with great interest,,as a light female form flitted from the 
room. “Is it—can it be my Aline !—is she so kind ?” 

“You dream, Spencer,” said one at his pillow, “ it is only one of 
the nurses. You have had a lucky escape, my boy! that fellow gave 
you a confoundedly uncomfortable striking proof of his regard. Your 
state is yet critical. Keep a strict embargo upon your tongue for a 
while, or we shall again despair of your recovery, as we have done 
for several days.” 

As the attendant spoke, the tones of his voice and his manner, fell 
upon the invalid’s ear like some dream of childhood—of bygone years. 
His eye involuntarily rose and rested upon the features—could it 
be ‘—of his uncle! 
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“ Do I still dream ?”’ he exclaimed—“ yet it is! Good heavens! 
uncle! How is this? How, when and why are you here ?” 

“ Don’t read your catechism so hurriedly and irreverently, Spencer. 
One query atatime. To be sure, [ am I, that is, 1am no ghost, but 
your uncle Verlington. I came here, not on a broom-stick, but by 
sober land and water some weeks since, and for the why and where- 
fore—perhaps to prove that the worms have not demolished me as 
completely as you flattered yourself!” 

“ This is a delightful and strange surprise, uncle ; but about your 
death—thereby hangs a tale—which you must hear before you con- 
demn.” 

“‘ Never mind unfolding the tale, my dear boy; I know all about it. 
It was a merited joke, but a severe and dangerous one. It came 
pretty near costing you your life.” 

“‘T deserve it all, uncle—it was a mad-cap freak. Poor Margaret 
and her dear mother, we treated them cruelly. I fear they have 
suffered deeply, and how they and every body will detest me. 

“Don’t fret, boy. All is well, fortunately. Her mother, one of the 
excellent of the earth, has forgiven you, saying her daughter for her 
conduct towards you merited the punishment, and Margaret herself, 
with a latent goodness of heart, called forth probably by a sympathy 
with your suflering—for we have all despaired of your life—has for- 
gotten your insult, and has visited you in your sickness, Indeed, the 
family are your best friends, and are all anxious for your recovery— 
for an obliteration of the past, and a kindly reconciliation, “ Thank 
God!” responded Spencer. The lesson then has been a salutary 
one, and she has learnt her folly in looking to the possession of 
wealth and power alone as the portal to enjoyment. Carleton too, 
my poor friend, may again hope.” 

“ Not so fast, nephew! The renewal of your intercourse on the 
same friendly footing as before is expected on your return to health; 
in fact, that consummation is only waited, that you may again stand 
by her side at the altar !—not as principal, but as second, to your late 
antagonist Colonel Aymer! She has pardoned you, but your lesson, 
instead of curing her heartless infatuation, has only mortified her, 
and [ believe her soul burns to wipe away her fancied shame. She 
will make any sacrifice now, to triumph over the jibes and sneers of 
her associates. Aymer’s proffered hand opens the way, and despite 
the entreaties of her friends, she is to become his wife in one week 
from to-day, if you are well enough to be present. I fancy her secret 
wish for having you present is to see her triumph, and you must of 
course gratify her, as some slight penance for your offence. ‘ Colo- 
nel Aymer [ have never seen, as I knew not of your contest 
until all was over; and in my very few visits at Mrs. Donaldson’s 
he has always been away, or has purposely absented himself, pro- 
bably suspecting my very natural dislike to him. I shall, though, be 
present at the ceremony, as I am to have the honor of giving the 
bride away. I hope the event will prove her not unworthily be- 
stowed. Your friend Carleton I have not seen, as he has been sick 
of a dangerous fever since that eventful night ; brought on, I suppose, 
by over excitement. I have written him of my arrival and of your 
health, however.” 
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“« And now, Spencer,” continued the old gentlemen, “I will tell 
you the object of my visit. It was to look after your happiness. 
When you left England it was with my deep displeasure ; yet, my 
dear boy, on reflection I thought I had been too hasty in my demands, 
and though I would not have called you back, my love followed you; 
you were the only tie that bound me to life, and each day has been 
embittered by our estrangement. I have loved you as ason; and 
though your ingratitude stung me deeply, it has not destroyed or 
weaned my affection. The only letter I received from you informed 
me of your whereabouts, and I could not resist the impulse to see 
for myself how you got along.” 

“‘ Dear uncle,” responded Spencer, touched by his kind address, 
“ your goodness overpowers me. 1 acknowledge my fault, and crave 
your forgiveness. I have paid dearly for my rash folly.” 

“‘ Spoken like my boy,’ answered his uncle; “I am rejoiced that 
you did not throw yourself away upon that girl, as it would have 
closed the door which is yet open for an atonement for the pain 
you have given me.” 

“ Sir?’ said the nephew anxiously and inquiringly. 

“Yes! Spencer, you have of course forgotten no incident in the 
cause of our separation. I have said you were the only object left 
me to love ; there is one other being—she whom I had selected as a 
worthy bride for my boy. She still lives; has grown up into full 
womanhood, more lovely and deserving than ever, and, what is bet- 
ter, has never forgotten you—and may yet be won, if you prefer your 
suit rightly. I rejoice that my dearest hopes may yet be gratified, 
and you regain your place in my affections and fortunes.” 

“Uncle,” said Spencer, with visible pain—“ alas! you know not 
what youask. My love is already irrevocably bestowed. Aline Lin- 
ton, the companion of Miss Donaldson, is” — 

‘1 dreaded as much,” interrupted the uncle, “ yet heaven forbid. 
You cannot surely destroy my happiness by a perverse persistance 
in an idle attachment, and for an object utterly unworthy of you.” 

“ Unworthy, sir! What mean you ?” 

“‘T mean that the girl is already engaged—even if no worse sins 
lie at her door.” 

“Tt is false, sir! she is incapable of your charges! There issome 
dreadful mistake here. I have in all my intercourse with her only 
known her in mind and soul, and all the inner graces and virtues, the 
very counterpart of her matchless and angelic exterior. Modest as 
the shrinking flowret in hedge row hid: a Minerva in mind— 
a Dorcas in benevolence—a Penelope in chastity—a Lucretia in 
virtue.” 

“ All very pretty,” answered his uncle, drily. “ I have taken some 
pains to weigh her in the balances, and the result is not so much in 
keeping with her pretty face and gentle tongue, as you flatter your- 
self. Since my arrival [ have been informed of the presence of a 
questionable stranger in your city, not the only questionable one I 
presume ; but this one to whom | allude is vastly reserved in his con- 
fidencies, and though he has bestowed his acquaintance upop your 
friend Carleton, he only knows him by the satisfactory name of num- 
ber 47! He is the same who, for some reason of his own, aided 
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you in your late gallant enterprise. I have searched for him, but he 
is among the missing. However, I am credibly informed that Carle- 
ton is not his only acquaintance, as he has been observed more than 
once in pretty familiar friendship with your immaculate Aline! I 
am told that they made Mrs. Donaldson’s garden their trysting spot 
on the night of your adventure. I myself have witnessed one of 
their interviews.” 

As his uncle spoke, strange passions took possession of Spencer’s 
soul. The scene in the garden, and her strange conduct on the 
several occasions of the warning voice, the author of which he now 
believed he had discovered, recurred to him, and in his feeble state, 
nearly destroyed his reason. His love for Aline, was very different 
from the feeling he had cherished for Margaret: the attachment was 
not an idle fancy, but deep rooted and devoted, a love undying—if 
human love was ever such. The conflict between his duty and affec- 
tion for his uncle, and his love for Aline, was severe .He would have 
sacrificed all to duty. Yet when filial love demanded one course, and 
the solemn prompting of his heart another, he believed he should sin 
against high Heaven in not sacrificing the one, to the stronger and 
holier rights of the other. 

“ Uncle,” said he, “ | owe you the duty of son to father. The 
great God has solemnly and especially enjoined honor and obedience 
from the child to the parent—you have acted as such toward me, and 
you may command the most abject service, and I will not demur; but 
over the soul, the mind and the heart—whose mysteries you can never 
read—God has given you no control. The mystic secrets of the 
heart are apart from our earthly clay. They are not of the mortal, 
but are kindred of the mind and nature of the Infinite ; they are flesh 
of the flesh, and blood of the blood, of the everlasting essence—and 
who shall presume to rule them? To banish my love for Aline is 
now out of my power. It will endure in the teeth of all—even of 
her own unworthiness. Uncle, I love you, but I dare not fulfil your 
behest. I resign your wealth, and if need be—your esteem. 

“ Well, nephew,” returned the elder Verlington, softened by his 
strange and solemn earnestness—* we have talked too long for your 
good. You are not yourself, either, to-day. 1 cannot throw you off 
lightly. I will give you time to answer. I have received some in- 
telligence that will cali me from the city until the night selected for 
your fair friend’s bridal. On that occasion | shall rejoin you. In the 
meanwhile you shall have further opportunity of testing your Aline’s 
truth. At the interview | chanced to witness between her and the 
unknown gallant, | overheard an appointment for a meeting on 
Thursday night, at some house in street, the very sink of penury 
and crime. I should like to wait to prove the matter, but I leave it 
to your superior and more interested vigilance. Make what you can 
of it. God bless you, Spencer, and show you the folly of despising 
my plans for your welfare. 





Fee.ine sufficiently well, Verlington on the day after his uncle’s 
departure, went abroad and paid his first visit at Mrs. Donaldson’s. 
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He met a cordial reception from the amiable lady, and a kind con- 
gratulation on his recovery. Margaret frankly offered her hand and 
seemed to have forgotten his late ill usage. Aymer, though less cor- 
dially, greeted him and begged that their difference might be forgot- 
ten. Aline received him affectionately, and without betraying the 
slightest symptoms of deserving the censure heaped upon her. An 
hundred times the words were on his lips to ask an explanation of 
her conduct, but were as often repelled by her quiet, confiding and 
innocent air and manner, and instead of solving the mystery, he left 
her, convinced of her purity, and—his affianced bride! Doubts though 
would rise, and as the night approached, he could not resist the im- 
pulse to sally forth towards the appointed trysting place in 
street. Taking up his position in the street, but uncertain of the 
house, he strained his eyes long, in the dimness of the night, to no 
purpose: at length there emerged from the door of one of the most 
wretched of the wretched buildings two figures: he could not mis- 
take them—Aline was there! Not knowing what he did, he dashed 
down the street in the direction they took, but turning one of the 
many corners, they were lost to his gaze—still he went wildly on, 
until he found himself again near Mrs. Donaldson’s residence. There 
again were the fugitives! Aline had just inserted a pass-key in the 
door lock—it opened, and she was lost; the stranger waited but a 
moment, and hastily leaving the premises in the opposite direction, he 
too became invisible. Verlington followed, but his pursuit, which 
lasted until day-break, proved fruitless. In his anxiety he had for- 
gotten to note the house they had left, even if it had occurred to him 
that any thing might be gained by such knowledge. The exertions 
of the night, and the anguish of mind, nearly brought on a return of 
his fever. He did not leave his room again until the night for the 
nuptials of Margaret Donaldson. 





WE must hasten our narrative. It was Margaret Donaldson’s 
bridal night. Once more she was on the eve of the consummation of 
her proudest dreams. Mrs. Donaldson’s parlors were again thronged 
with the fashion of the city; a similar scene, only of more splendour, 
was presented, as that which witnessed her late mortification; for 
now she fancied herself sealing a nobler and more haughty destiny. 
Her aspiring spirit heightened the expression of her raven eye, and 
deepened the glow upon her lovely cheeks, as she anticipated her 
triumph, and proudly scorned the sneer she read in the glance of 
many around at her former humbling position, and the look of envy 
at her present station. What indeed would she not have given, and 
what sacrifice would she not have made, to disappoint those specious 
friends. But ail present were not false hearted. There were those 
who loved her; who prayed for her welfare, and who trembled for 
her fate: so much so, that they would have prevented or delayed the 
match, only that Margaret’s superior strength of mind had conquered 
their fears, and her merry laugh at their affectionate forebodings, had 
compelled an unwilling submission to her wishes. Yet still, though 
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they hoped, they feared. Among the most anxious was her widowed 
mother. Margaret was her only child—the only relic of a partner 
whom she had married in love, and against the will of her parents: 
poor, but possessing intellect and energy to achieve a proud destiny. 
She was certain of being loved, and she knew that with the mighty 
power, the unconquerable resolve, that affection would create, fortune 
would in all probability follow, and then, oh how much sweeter and 
purer would be its enjoyment! If life used them but roughly, there 
were still left sympathizing hearts to condole in the storm, and even 
to extract joy from grief, and as the adverse picture opened before 
her, with a noble affection worthy of woman’s bosom, she anticipated 
with delight the pleasure of sharing his trials, of soothing his sorrows, 
cheering his sinking spirits, and with the magic balm of sympathy, 
stealing away the sting and bitterness of his woes. “‘ What!” thought 
she ; “‘ because he may be fated to a life of fruitless toil and disap- 
pointed hope, must I desert him? No! rather, for that reason, cling 
the closer! He will have friends enough when fortune smiles—but 
it is in penury and pain he will need my love!” On the other hand, 
had she wedded gold alone, she knew that ten thousand wings might 
give it flight, and then, unused to toil, to action, without profession, 
and void of all the energy and industry that adversity stamps in the 
character—what could they look to, for even life’s physical comforts 
or wants! and if the adventitious merit of wealth, was his only charm, 
if moral principle, intellectual tastes, disinterested love, and expe- 
rience-taught philosophy, were wanting—to what, when riches fled, 
could they look for pleasure, or where would be the inner resources 
of well-stored minds and well-schooled hearts, upon which to draw 
for content and joy? It was a frightful question, and turning it in 
the fairest light, it was still repulsive. ‘* What,” she asked herself, 
“if, lacking nobler attributes wealth be ours through life, and our 
coffers daily swell in bulk— 


“Can these give happiness ? look round and see 
What gay distress, what splendid misery !” 


Alas! she had seen too many mournful proofs of the truth of the 
poet’s lines, and she chose nobly when she braved her ambitious 
father’s displeasure, and, following the dictates of affection, left his 
proud mansion for the humble cottage of her lover. She had never 
cause to repent her choice. He was poor, but talented and virtuous. 
He lived for her joy ; gradually rose in his profession, and won the 
esteem and confidence of his fellows, until he became their guide and 
oracle. His worldly store increased until the rich, as well as the good, 
paid him homage. Her father’s choice, a gay man of opulence and 
fashion, but destitute of all the tastes and loves that formed her own 
happiness, wedded a gay belle. She was soon neglected in the rest- 
less race for pleasure; the gaming table and dissolute habits de- 
stroyed his for tune : crime succeeded folly, and he paid the penalty in 
a sacrifice to the outraged laws of his country, while the thoughtless 
wife only emptied her cup of misery when death’s chill touch rested 
upon a broken heart. 

This is a sad story, but a common one—O God! too common. 
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Let parents, by the love they bear the flesh of their flesh, beware 
how they seek a child’s happiness in a splendid alliance alone!’ Let 
them tremble ere they enforce their icy commands upon a daughter’s 
heart, and compel her, in the depths of her attachment to them, to 
sacrifice her young affections, and seal for herself a life of wretched- 
ness upon the holy altar of filial love. Let them shudder when they 
would desecrate that sacred shrine. What parent, not steeled by 
avarice, and deaf to nature, would not sooner behold his child in her 
pale shroud than entail upon her so awful a curse! ‘“ Love is 
woman’s whole existence,” was the passionate cry of a passionate 
soul. It is her world! her life! ’twould be kinder to rend the artery 
that holds the heart’s-blood, than to sunder this heavenly, this vital 
te. 

After the death of her husband, Mrs. Donaldson’s affection centred 
in the ogly pledge of his love. Her Margaret she had watched with 
a mother’s jealous care from her cradle, and it pained her to the 
quick to detect, mixed up with many amiable qualities, the same pas- 
sion for wealth that would have led her own father to sacrifice his 
child. She combatted this unlovely disposition in every way, but 
in vain; Margaret, we said, was of a leading mind, and her mother, 
with others, generally submitted to her judgment and will. 

On the bridal evening Mrs. Donaldson had officiated herself at her 
toilet, and a mother’s pride illumed her countenance as she clasped 
the last jewel upon her person—a rich bracelet, forming part of a 
magnificent set of gems presented by her betrothed. Cleopatra 
herself, in all her charms and pomp, would have despaired had the 
lovely girl stood with her, a rival for her Antony’s love. He lost a 
world for her ; for Margaret—had it been his—he would have sacri- 
ficed a universe. 

“« My child,” said her mother, as she led her forth, and as a shade 
darkened her brow, “ it is a fearful sacrifice to me to resign you 
to another ; you, who have so long been my only joy. God bless you, 
my darling! but I tremble for your fate. I would have selected for 
you a humbler lot. Poor Horace Carleton !” 

“Hush, mother,” said Margaret, kissing her—and her voice fal- 
tered, and her cheek paled—*“ I shall be happy. 1 shall make him 
what I please.” And then, more gaily, “would you have me, 
mother, sink into a life of penury? neglected, forgotten, contemned 
by my associates ; perhaps,” (speaking laughingly,) “scouring vile 
pots and kettles; cheapening an indifferent steak in the market; 
mending, making, perhaps washing my own garments; rocking the 
cradle; running my own errands, and retiring to rest at night with 
the very comfortable assurance that my morning meal was a matter 
of speculation!” 

“ An exaggerated picture, dear, with your own ample means; yet 
it would be preferable to—” 

‘‘O no! mother, preferable to nothing! you are jealous, I see, of 
another object in my love. Yetfearnot. Are you not my own dear 
mother ?”’ 

It was at this moment that Colonel Aymer had appeared, and 
taking her hand, led her gallantly to the hall. A buzz of admiration 


greeted her entrée. The pair took their station, and the clergymam 
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opened his book. Aline stood by the bride, and Verlington was at 
the colonel’s elbow. Poor Carleton! he had been invited, but his 
late illness, and perhaps other causes, accounted for his absence. 
One was still wanting—the elder Verlington—to give away the 
bride. They looked anxiously round the room, but he was not 
present. During the suspense, a voice arose—it was the mysterious 
prophet, repeating his warning—“ Lady! beware! Thrice I tell 
thee, gold is not the sesame to happiness.” 

Margaret’s color sunk at the singular and reiterated words, and 
none knew exactly whence they arose. A:moment’s confusion took 
possession of the party; Aymer appeared ill at ease at the intruder’s 
impertinence, as he termed it, but Margaret was laughing at it as a 
jest, when old Mr. Verlington stood before them, apologizing for his 
tardiness, and anxiously inquiring the cause of the excitement that 
seemed to prevail as he entered. Hoped, &c., that it wag not on 
account of his negligence. He stated that he had been abroad, on 
account of intelligence received of a villain of whom he was in pur- 
suit, who had once robbed him, and whom he had at last traced to 
the city. He hoped they would pardun him if he despatched his 
duties summarily, as his officers were waiting without, ready to renew 
the pursuit with him. “| am indeed made the almoner of a priceless 
gift,” said he gallantly, as he took the hand of the bride. He drew 
back in surprise, his eye fixed upon a curious ring which encircled 
her finger. ‘Can it be!” he exclaimed. ‘“ This is strange—surely 
I have seen that ring before.” Then looking more intently—‘“ I 
certainly have ; yes! there is my own cipher! This is inexplicable ! 
Where did you obtain this ring?’ As he spoke, his look naturally 
followed the upward glance of Margaret’s eye, and rested, for the 
first time, observingly, upon Aymer. A deadly paleness, and the 
shrinking awe of conscious guilt, stole over the bridegroom. He 
trembled in every joint. A moment of anxious silence prevailed, as the 
old gentleman, drawing back, deliberately surveyed him, with agather- 
ing storm of fierce wrath rising in his features. He opened his lips 
with suppressed passion, and spoke with withering courtesy. 

“Tf the gallant Colonel Aymer had desired the loan of my ring for 
such an unexceptionable purpose, he should have had it with all 
willingness; but I trust the next time he prefers his request, it will 
be in a manner rather more ceremonious and befitting than at the 
last time he obtained it. Gentlemen soliciting favors are not wont to 
select a dark night, a gloomy road, and the strong cogency of a 
pistol-argument, for their purpose! I also regret, exceedingly, that 
Colonel Aymer’s modesty prevented his informing me of the purpose 
for which he needed funds, as it would have given me great pleasure 
to have supplied his wants more liberally than with the paltry few 
hundreds alone, for which he was content to stand my debtor, under 
the pleasing circumstances aforesaid. I am also excessively sorry 
that he should have been so modestly unwilling to have his necessi- 
ties known, as to borrow from me under an incognito ; it having pre- 
vented me so long from discovering him, and manifesting the extreme 
interest which I have felt in his welfare ever since; probably, upon 
the principle in metaphysics, that we are always more deeply at- 

tached to those whom we have obliged, than to those who have 
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obliged us! Villain!’ he added in a louder key, “ you may stand 
abashed. Would you have betrayed and sacrificed that poor simple 
girl? The gallows would be paradise for you! Margaret,” he added, 
as she was sinking lifeless in his arms, “ care not, or rather bless God 
that it is no worse—that you have escaped the gulf over which you 
hung. I have saved you from wedding a villain! for | know him 
now. But a few weeks since he most villanously robbed me, and 
threatened my life ; he stands charged, too, with other crimes. Dare 
you appeal from the charge, sir?” he continued to the adventurer. 
But he heard him not, stupified by surprise at the suddenness of his 
detection, his impudence, bravado, and fortitude, had fled, and guilt 
spoke loudly in every line of his face. 

“Call in the officers who are waiting for me without. I little thought 
to find the object of my search here! Before the constables could 
appear, Horace Carleton, pale and haggard from sickness and mental 
anguish, had grasped the robber’s collar, and was dragging him away, 
with loud imprecations, and with a force strange in his worn and 
weakened condition. He had, in spite of himself, stolen up, to wit- 
ness the last wreck of his dearest hopes, his feelings ungovernably 
intense, now that they were impotent. His passion knew no bounds, 
at the indignity offered the being of his love, by the vile wretch 
before him. He thought, not of the hope opened to himself, but of 
the insult to her. Old Mr. Verlington dismissed the astonished 
party, and the family were alone. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mrs. Donatpson was thanking heaven, in broken ejaculations, for 
her daughter’s happy escape. Aline hung upon her friend’s neck, 
half frantic, and all were endeavoring to restore her to animation. 
She at last opened her eyes, and gazed wildly upon the group. 

“QO! it was dreadful!” she gasped, “and before all! are they 
gone t oh! what! what will they think of me! How can I again—” 

“« My child,” said her mother solemnly, “ where are your thoughts ? 
Will you never grow wise? What will the world think, indeed! 
Weak girl! Thank God and your friends, and rejoice with me, that 
they have saved you from such a horrible doom. O! my Margaret, 
the wife of an adventurer! a profligate, unprincipled wretch! a 
robber! ’Tis too dreadful.” 

‘The infernal scoundrel! I could treat him to a thousand deaths, 
and be too merciful !” exclaimed Carleton, vehemently. 

Margaret’s eye fell on the speaker. She uttered a cry of alarm at 
his wasted and altered appearance, and burying her face in her 
mother’s bosom, sobbed—* Mother, dear mother! I have learnt the 
lesson—I see, now, the worth of your advice—of your patient and 
holy teachings. I see my folly—my mad infatuation—the hollowness 
of the source to which I have locked for happiness. It is over now! 
I am again your own daughter! I bid farewell to pride and empty 
ambition—to visions of useless wealth and power. I can now look 
to the surer and purer sources of love and affection, for my joys ;—to 
the gold, and not the dross.” 
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“ Then,” whispered Carleton, his lips scarcely allowing utterance, 
from excess of joy, “I may yet hope! It has not been in vain that 
for so many months and years I have cherished your memory, de- 
spite refusals, sneers, contempt and despair !” 

Margaret smiled—and it was a fond and holy smile—through her 
tears, as she frankly placed her hand in his. ‘“’Tis but a poor re- 
turn for your devotion, and the pain I have given you, Horace; it is 
undeserving your truth. The veil is rent now, and, in justice to 
myself, I acknowledge that in all my infatuated folly better feelings 
have sometimes existed ; and then, | have not forgotten you; though 
I condemn myself, I must confess, that when yielding my hand to- 
night to another, my heart was yours!” 

“Say no more, dearest! Forget the past. I cannot see it through 
the cloud of present joy!” 

Weveil the scene. Our poor pencil but desecrates such pictures ; 
and the reader’s own heart will better tell the tale. Other incidents, 
too, demand our care. 

At this instant an interruption occurred in the entrance of a poor 
ragged boy—bursting into the room, and grasping the hand of the 
elder Verlington, and the dress of Aline. “Come!” he cried— 
“mother is dying, and she wants to bless you before she goes! 
Come, sir! O come, kind lady !—she wont die happy until she sees 

ou !” 

“Ah! is the poor woman so near her end?” replied he, in a 
mournful voice. ‘Come, Aline, we must lose no time.” 

“ Bless me !” said Carleton, noticing the old gentleman for the first 
time—so much had his mind been absorbed in other things—“ Is it 
you! my friend, No. 47—my unknown friend? Is he your uncle, 
Spencer ?” 

“ Stop an instant, uncle! was it you, who accompanied Miss Lin- 
ton to the house in street, and was it an errand of mercy and 
charity to the friendless and dying you were on ?” 

“ You are right, nephew !” he replied smiling. 

“ And was it you too who met her so often in the garden ?” 

“ Right again !” 

“ Strange ! what then is the secret of your acquaintance? ” 

“ That is my own business. Are you still jealous of her ?” 

“No! I never believed it! Aline, forgive me, if I have seemed 
to doubt you. I rely unreservedly upon your innocence—you shall 
be mine with a world of whispers—ay! and of proofs too ?” 

“ Hey-day ! young man; you rave!’ cried his uncle. “ Do you 
mean to say you will abide by your engagement to this lady, and re- 
nounce my fortune and my regard?’ My will is already made in 
favor of the lady I have chosen for you—and with her, you resign 
all.” 

“Uncle! I believe you kind,’ answered Spencer, resolvedly. 
“Yet would I sacrifice a thousand fortunes for Aline. I will not 
insult her by asking if she will value me the less as a penniless artist 
than as a millionaire.” 

“You need not, Spencer,” she replied. “I have loved you for six 
long years !” 

“ What do you say, Aline ?” added Verlington, in astonishment. 
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The uncle’s manner changed, and laughing outright and uncontrol- 
ably, he cried, “ Where are your senses to-night, nephew! Can’t you 
read when the page is open before you? To be sure, she has loved 
you for many years! Didn’t I tell you so before you left England ! 
And didn’t I tell you so again the other day, when | begged you to 
marry her! you wont wed my choice? Ay? you rebellious ingrate! 
and you wont have my fortune! Egad! I should like to see you 
refuse either the one or the other. There stands my Aline—your 
betrothed from boyhood! in the same little angel you behold my 
heiress; and had she not a right to give her old friend a kiss, on her 
first meeting him in the garden, after several years of absence, and 
especially after you had so unkindly impressed her with a belief in 
my death? And had she not a right, without any violation of mai- 
denly reserve, to see me as often and where she pleased? Had she 
not a right too, to nurse you through your long week of deadly sick- 
ness? Egad! you monopolizing, unconscionable wretch!” All 
united in the old gentleman’s facetiousness, for far less cause would 
have vibrated a joyous strain from hearts so strung to harmony. 

“ But why, uncle, did you impose upon me such a cruel and dan- 
gerous trial ?”’ said Spencer. 

“Why? partly out of revenge; partly from my old love of a freak, 
and the balance of the wherefore went to test the strength of your 
attachment to Aline. Iwas not going to let you have the prize with- 
out deserving it. As to the danger of the trial, that was all hers, not 
yours. Did she not expose herself to the most repulsive suspicions, 
to try if your devotedness was deep enough to satisfy her love. Sus- 
picions that would have caused her the sacrifice of the object, if he 
had been one, less sincere and constant than you, my dear boy—only 
take care and don’t get into the habit of quarreling, and indulge in the 
amusement after marriage! It becomes rather awkward then—kisses 
not having the conciliating power which they possess in earlier days. 
Margaret too will confer a pardon upon the prophet who thrice dis- 
quieted her with his warnings, as she has now happily learnt that 
‘gold is not the sesame of happiness.’ I must offer a slight defini- 
tion. Carleton having made me a confidant, in the early plottings of 
this drama, I seriously pronounced the first two warnings, aware as 
I was of their application. The last though, was uttered from pure 
mischief, merely to make up the magic and ghostly complement of 
three! I little expected how very apropos it would prove. But we 
lose time,” he continued, as the anxiety of the boy again ventured 
to remind him of his errand—“ we lose time. Come, Aline, we must 
go and see this poor woman. And they went, accompanied by Spen- 
cer, on their message of love.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


A weex rolled by and a third time Mrs. Donaldson’s mansion was 
graced with throngs of youth and beauty. On this occasion a double 
marriage was to be celebrated. If Margaret now appeared less,Juno- 
like, she had stolen instead the gentler charms of a Venus. If Aline 
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was less pensive, it detracted not from her faultless loveliness, No 
forebodings filled the fond breast on this occasion, and as the minister, 
with tearful eye, repeated the words that gave Spencer his Aline, 
and Carleton his Margaret, all, from the deep wells of the heart, fer- 
vently sobbed the responsive Amen ! 

Aword more. Under the unremitting care of her kind benefactors 
the poor woman recovered from her sickness, and lives to bless her 
friends, and to fill their bosoms with the holy delight ever springing 
from a consciousness of duty discharged and kindness bestowed. 

The impostor Aymer, convicted of sundry crimes, expiates them in 
the walls of a prison. 

Margaret no longer dreads the sneers of her friends, nor envies 
those who win more of the world’s admiration and worship than her- 
self. 

Carleton, during the week of Spencer’s reputed wealth, had, for 
appearance sake, been compelled to indulge in various business 
speculations which at worst could result in but little loss tohim. He 
had forgotten them until after his marriage, when, by the unexpected 
rise of value in the stocks, they became of some moment, and finally 
placed him in most unexceptionable circumstances. 

When the elder Verlington returned to England, his happy friends 
accompanied him on a bridal tour. " 


Georgia. 


IT 1S NOT ALWAYS NIGHT. 


Ir is not always night! Though darkness reign 
In gloomy silence o’er the slumbering earth, 

The hastening dawn will bring the light again, 
And call the glories of the day to birth! 

The sun withdraws awhile his blessed light, 

To shine again—it is not always night! 


The voices of the storm may fill the sky, 
And Tempest sweep the earth with angry wing; 
But the fierce winds in gentle murmurings die, 
And freshen’d beauty to the world they bring: 
The after-calm is sweeter and more bright; 
Though storms arise, it is not always night! 


The night of Nature, and the night of Storm, 
Are emblems both of shadows on the heart ; 
Which fall and chill its currents quick and warm, 

And bid the light of peace and joy depurt : 
A thousand shapes hath Sorrow to affright 
The soulof man, and shroud his hopes in night. 


Yet when the darkest, saddest hour is come, 
And grim Despair would seize his shrinking heart, 
The dawn of Hope breaks on the heavy gloom, 
And one by one the shadows will depart : 
As storm and darkness yield to calm and light, 
So with the heart—it is not always night! 
Augyst, 1842. ORIONIS. 

















BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD.* 


Litrte Toit, Mucn Care; or, How Poor Men Live. By Mary Howitt. One 
volume, 18mo. pp. 171. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 


We thank the enterprising publishers for a copy of this interesting little work. It 
presents us an animating and touching picture of the toils and struggles of the humbler 
classes, in what proves to so great a portion of the human race—the arduous labor of 
existence. Mrs. Howitt is deservedly a favorite with the public, and each new produc- 
tion of her graceful pen is eagerly sought after by young and old. Our meager limits 
this month exclude any of the pretty passages we have marked in a hasty perusal, 
and even general remarks upon the characters and incidents. We cannot, however, 
refrain from admiring the portrait of the poor deformed child “ Letty :” it is admirably 
drawn. The whole narrative will assuredly yield much pleasure and instruction. 
Mrs. Howitt has written many charming works both in prose and verse. Her smaller 
poems and ballads we think unrivalled, in their particular style, by any contemporary 
pen. For her sweet pictures of domestic life, many a young happy group, snugly en- 
sconced around the fire-side, will lisp her name with pleasure, and cherish a feeling of 
love and gratitude. Many a doting mother too will rejoice that Mrs. Howitt has lived 
and labored to the holy end of moulding aright the minds and hearts of her loved off- 
spring. 

There is a spirit of unaffected ease, a tone of cheerfulness and quiet content perva- 
ding her works, that speaks them in happy keeping with the mild, gentle, and winning 
soul and manner of the writer, and of the unassuming society of “ friends” in whose 
tenets we believe she has been educated. 


Poems. By Atrrep Texnyson. Boston: W. D. Ticknor. 


At delightful volume. We should do it injustice to attempt, at present, more than a 
mere announcement. We shall, however, soon endeavor to find a page or two, to 
sympathize with the poet, in the beautiful and heart-winning warblings of his tuneful 
muse. In his limnings of nature; his descriptions of the abstract imaginings of the 
mind; the varied tints of human feeling, he is admirably successful. The several vo- 
lumes which he has published prove him well deserving his present high, and still in- 
creasing fame. His works have alla polish and delicacy which speak them the product 
of one familiar with elegant and intellectual studies and society. Indeed, Mr. Tenny- 
son’s companionships have been of such character in an unusual degree. His brother 
Charles has published a much admired volume; another brother, Frederick, has shown 
himself a true poet, while his two sisters, in intellect and heart, are far above mediocrity. 
Mr. Hall in his ‘‘ Book of Gmes”’ speaks of their home as a “nest of nightingales.” 





* Our “ Literary Review” is unavoidably crowded out the present month. 
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Tue American 1n Eayrr. With rambles through Arabia, Petrea, and the Holy Land, 
ray By James Ewine Cootey. One vol. 8vo. pp. 610. New-York: D. Appleton 
Co. 


We are obliged to the publishers for a copy of this volume. It has probably excited 
more attention, the past month, than any other work ; not so much from its merits as 
its demerits, if we judge by the tone of the press generally. We have barely glanced 
at it, and cannot now either censure or commend. From our hasty view, we see 
very little about Egypt, and that little rarely original. We have noticed, also, 
many pages of what the writer, we presume, intends for witty satire upon men 
and manners; but he labors under a strange infatuation, however—the wit, ‘‘ when 
you knock for it, never is at home,”’ as Cowper says, but a strain of meditated, unme- 
rited, and sometimes vulgar and scurrilous abuse and defamation, disgraces the work. 
The mechanical execution, is highly commendable to the publishers. It is numerously 
illustrated, containing nearly one hundred pictures on wood and steel. In this depart- 
ment, industry and economy are strikingly evidenced—as the plates, with the ex- 
ception of a few wood caricatures, are gleamed from Finden’s Bible Illustrations ; 
Sears’ Pictorial Bible, and sundry other works, published at sundry times, during the 
past twenty years. In the earlier periods of our life, we remember to have scissorized 
many of them in the manufacture and embellishment of those wondrous edifices— 
yclept baby-houses. We have no objection to the employment of segond-hand plates, 
or of copies, but we like to see them acknowledged, if you please, Mr. Cooley. 


Harper's Cueap Series or Novets. 


A new edition of “ Pelham” is before us. It is prettily and compactly got up in one 
volume, 12mo., with a neat printed cover. It is the first of a series of the works of 
Bulwer and other popular novelists, to be issued at the trifling cost of 25 cents each 
work ; cheaper than the dog-cheap editions of the mammoth papers, considering the 
superior elegance of execution and convenience of form. Truly our community 
should be a universally intelligent and intellectual one. If not so, we must ask our 
own idleness and want of literary taste the cause. 


Kasaosa; on THE Warriors OF THE West. By Mas. Anna L. Snetuine. One vol. 
12mo. pp. 320. New-York. 

Our best thanks are due the fair author fora copy of this interesting volume. To 
the reading public Mrs. Snelling is well known as a gifted writer, and to her personal 
friends as alady combining unusual intellectual attainments, with that buoyancy, 
amiability and correctness of heart which blends with all her productions an agreeable 
excitement, animation, sprightliness, and above all, lofty and pure sentiment. Ka- 
baosa, while sufficiently tinged with the imaginative, to rivet the attention of the mere 
novel-hunter, abounds in pictures which will delight the graver reader. These are of 
Indian life and warfare, incidents of exciting interest in the ‘‘ last war,” which has 
associated with our northern borders so much romance. Mrs. S.’s descriptions com- 
bine all the life of fiction with historic truth. Inthe preparation, her own fertile mind 
has been assisted by glowing narratives of eye-witnesses and active participants. 
The volume is prettily done—mechanically—with original illustrations. It has never 
yet circulated in the South, as the limited edition published was quickly monopolized 
by Northern readers. We learn, though, that a new and much improved edition is in 
press, to be ready in the fall, when we hope the publishers will give us also an opportu- 
nity of having the pleasure of a perusal. The narrative was first prepared in the form of a 
poem, but which style the author was induced to relinquish. From the pleasure we 
have found in the perusal of the MSS. poem, we regret that it was not given to the 
world in that form—at least we should do so—only that it would have been at the ex- 
pense of the present volume. 














EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


Sepremeer. The meridian of the year has passed. The gay months of Summer have all gone 
by, having added each her tribute to deck the glad earth for the advent of sober Autumn, with her 
nodding plumes and yellow stores. This month is so called, from the Latin septem, it being the 
seventh of the Astronomical year. It is generally a delightful season, especially in the more elevated 
parts of our country. The sun-set skies of September are every where lauded by the poet, and with 
us, they rival oftentimes the splendor of those of Italy. The gorgeous clouds, 


“ Deep scarlet, saffron light, or crimson dark, 

With golden borders, sometimes straight and smooth, 

And sometimes crinkling like the lightning stream,”’ 
appear like scenes in fairy-land, where palaces, and temples, and gardens, rise and vanish with a 
splendor and rapidity which bewilder the vision. 

In more northern latitudes September is one of the “Fall” months; with us it may be more 
truthfully regarded as 
“ The fading season ere the falling come.” 


The heat is still frequently oppressive. The verdure of the woods undergoes comparatively little 
change, unless in time of premature frost. Still the work of Autumn is progressing. The green of 
the fields has faded. The yellow corn, and the snowy cotton bursting from the pod, give busy labor 
to the planter. 

The present season is one of abundance. Seldom has the “ earth brought forth (more] plentifully.” 
The great Giver has sent neither blight nor mildew with his lavish gifts,and man gathers till his 
granaries and barns are full. Is he not therefore grateful? Alas! who has acknowledged the source 
of this abundance ? Who has thankfully said, “ It is enough?” 

With this month we come to a brief pause in our serial labors. Our first volume is complete, and 
ere the pomp of Autumn is succeeded by the gloom of Winter, Orton will rise again in renewed 
splendor and magnificence, to shed his pleasant beams upon the paths, and around the happy homes 
of all who will bid it welcome. What remaineth, gentle reader, but to offer you a 


SONNET FOR SEPTEMBER. 


September ! twilight of the waning year, 
Advances with her gorgeous sun-set skies, 

All glowing as with gold and ‘I'yrian dies, 

Fit robes for Day’s retiring king to wear. 

Now Ceres waves her yellow wand, and smiles, 
And grateful heaps the teeming land affords ; 
The thrifty husbandman the treasure boards, 

And from dark cares bis gladdened heart beguiles. 

Not yet the woods—our southern skies beneath— 
Have put their many colored liveries on ; 

Not yet hath Nature wove her funeral wreath, 

To deck her when her summer pride is gone! 

But brown October hasteneth with decay, 

And Earth full soon shall bow ’neath Autumn’s sway! 


Tue Courtesy or THE Press.—We acknowledge, with true pleasure, the kindness of those editors 
both in the South and in the North, with whom we have exchanged. There has been but one excep- 
tion to their courtesy and hearty commendation. One paper has been made a vehicle of calumny 
and falsehood against us, not, we believe, by its ostensible proprietor, but by one who was base 
enough to “stab in the dark,” for selfish ends. The man however who would stoop so low as to suf- 
fer another, under his name, to attack a respectable party, is 

*« Pit for treasons, stratagems and spoils,”’ 
VOL, I. 51 
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and we are quite content to dismiss his name at once from our books and from our consideration. 
With this exception we have to acknowledge indulgenee, liberality, kind words and kind wishes 
from our brethren of the newspaper press, and from contemporary magazines. We shall endeavor 
in future, better to deserve all these flattering tokens of the public favor, and with thanks to all who 
have thus spoken well of us, and 


** A smile for those who hate,”— 


we turn to our future duties nerved by high purpose and a strong heart. 


Literary Associations. We beg leave to say a word or two to the young men who read our 


Magazine, upon the subject of Literary Associations. We believe it to be vitally important to the 
interests and happiness of society at the South, that the young should organize means for their intel- 
lectual improvement. We have, inother pages, asserted our belief that the mental preéminence of the 
people of the North is mainly attributable to the existence of Lyceums and other Societies, in almost 
every’ village and hamlet of their territory. 


But where in Georgia—where in the South—can we 
find such associations? We do not think we 


should err in saying that there are not twenty Young 
Men’s Literary Societies in the whole State, and not more, proportionally in the whole South! 
There ought to be several in every city, and one, at least, in every village where ten or twelve mem- 
bers could be mustered. We will suggest to those of our readers who are thirsting for knowledge— 
yet whose pursuits are unfavorable to its acquirement—and we have personal acquaintance with 
many such—that they bestir themselves individually in this matter 
place to get up a Society. 





; that each one feel it to be his 
Let them make the attempt, and our word for it, there will be plenty 
found to second and promote the effort. 

An organization might be effected with the two-fold character of a Reading and Debating Society” 
By initiation fees a fund could be raised to procure a small library, which would speedily increase 
Books are now so cheap that the poorest may command more than their leisure will allow them to 
read. An association would possess still greater facilities in this respect. 


These books however 
should be selected with reference to their utility 


, and not their fascinations. Such asociety formed 


in a village or town, could undoubtedly secure monthly lectures on literary and scientific topics, by 


professional gentlemen in the place or in adjacent places, and thus enhance the interest of the meet- 
ings. These should be as often as possible open and free to the public. 


We would urge such mea- 
sures upon the young men of the South, and the 


approaching fall season will be the very time to 
organize them. The winter evenings may be thus passed delightfully and profitably, and the hap- 
py influence exerted upon the tastes and character of our people by these means, will be incalculable. 


OUR PLATES. DETRACTION. 


In a late letter from our brother, now occupied with our forth-coming Illustrations, we have 
marked a passage or two which we take the liberty of publishing. One paragraph, touching our 
embellishments, in which our patrons are undoubtedly interested: another, expressing in a-nervous 
manner our own consideration of the petty ebullitions of spite and ill will, which our success has, 
naturally enough, engendered in a few selfish minds. This is a matter, we are aware, of no 
conceivable interest to our readers, but they will permit us the quotation. In relation to the pictures 
he says: 


* #8 * * “T send you with this, a proof of the engraving of the Table Rock Mountain, we" the first number of your 
new volume. 1 doubt not it will please you. When colored—and we are getting on brave will be decidedly beau- 
tiful. For your second p 








cture in progress, in the new style of Lithotint, Ww e pec and printed 
in colours ) Nothing of ppeared n our / merican Ma nes ;— ndeed the art is but little practised 
here yet. and that for th rently. ‘lhe annoyances arising from your plates, I trust are now over. 
expect to bring all the illus‘rations for your next volume with me, Ommy return home. In the literary department, I 
have been successful in enlisting va ai Many eminent men have expressed to me their warmest approbation 
and interest in your enterprise. 


In our second extract, he continues— 
* * * * © It is said that ‘ with fame in just proportion envy grows.’ 
you upon your growing reputation in the world, 
merit and par conse7uence—certain s 


If this be a true maxim, I have to congratulate 
le papers in your vicinity, seem highly chafed, at the evident 
ess of your Magazine. It is really amusing to see how they torture their poor 
brains, for terms of calumny, and with what a bare-faced impertinence and fajsity they attack you. I know thet—with 
me—you will only be amused at such idle ebullitions. With a conscious bonesty of purpose and action, the stings of 
the envious are lamentably idle. Ic only regret, that the circulation of these slanderous sheets is so limited, that you 
can expect but a very little profit from their abuse. For in the hands of such men, that mighty engine, the press, ia but 





\ 
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as a bubble-bursting soun¢ 


or if influential at all, it is in a manner the very converse of the end they design. The less 
notice taken of such spiri 


8 the better, for— 





* the kick, 
Of a true gentleman, will do them honor 
As royalty dubs knighthood with a blow !’ 


I do not see either _ they have given you cause for offence. They have only vilified you. 
ance to commend, you may then in wonder raise your eyes, at their consummate impudence 
very flatteringly pa you--a renegade and impostor, (renegade and impostor i 
you imposed upon your kind friends? Perhaps the writer alludes to the cas 
plained of your submitting him to an extra expense of 3 cents of postage, by adding eight more pages to the pro- 
mised quantity in your August number! 1 would suggest here, that you instruct the binder to put up a number par- 
ticularly for said economist, in which he shall omit the twelve extra pages, you intend giving in September. A 
paper war, if between combatants of equal degree, is both pleasant and profitable—to the champions. But alas! 


elt respectable journals tender you their unmailed hand. O dear! times are dull—dull! Will no gentleman throw 
dowu » glove 7— just for variety!” * * 


When they have the assur- 
One strong paragraphist, 
d! But mon cher Srere, how have 
of that economical patron, who com- 





MontHiy Cuat witH Reapers aND CorREsPONDENTs. We tender our grateful thanks to all 
who have been our willing associates, whether in the capacity of readers, or correspondents, during 
the past six months; but to the latter class we feel more than thanks—their kindness and attention 
have won our esteem, and we already feel a strong regard and friendship for our pleasant and able 
contributors. We trust long intercous2e may strengthen and mature the interest thus awakened. 
The readiness with which some whose names are recorded high upon the scroll of fame, have sym- 
pathized with the feelings and wishes of one who is comparatively a neéphyte at the threshold of the 
“proud temple,” is particularly encouraging. We cannot forbear making a special acknowledg- 
ment to our distinguished correspondent, L. H. S., not only for her very chaste and beautiful poems, 
but more, for the ‘kind words” of her letter. We trust we shall be permitted very soon again to 
recognise her hand upon some of the “ treasures of the past,” which are continually pouring in upon 
us. Certainly none would be welcomed more cordially. . . . . . To“H.W.S.,” also belong 
our thanks, and freely are they given. Will he increase our obligation by a speedy renewal of his 
favor? 

Tue “Drawer” Emptiep. We have reéxamined the multifarious contents of our“ Drawer for 
Rejected Beams.” Most of tlie articles are more like leaden bars than glittering rays, and must be 
consigned to the fire—en masse—while a few remain “ on hand,” awaiting the order of their authors, 
as they have requested. Among these are “ Animal Magnetism,” “The Age of Steam; a Rhapsody, 
by Fiz-z-z.” The author has some humor, but it is below par, ‘An Enquiry into the Origin of 
Certain Words and Phrases.” The writer’s notions are involved in greater obscurity than the ob- 
jects of his investigation. ‘The Bachelor’s Lament.” This, we imagine, was written by some gen- 
tleman of the “old school.” How very pathetically he bemoans his “ unit I.” Hear him, in stanza 
the first, of his Lament: 

“ A simple unit I! alas! how can one live alone ! 
Is not my heart all cold and dry, e’en as a fleshless bone ? 


A solitary tree has but a sad and cheerless air, 
But oh! bow green and beautiful together seem a pair !”’ 


To the flames with the other fourteen stanzas—yet stay! spare the last couplet: 


“ Oh! that some tender-hearted girl would pity take on me, 
That in blest union 1 might quite forget my unity.” 


Doubtless our fair readers will 
Pity the sorrows of this poorold man !”’ 
Here isa‘ Parody on Lord Byron’s Maid of Athens.” We have only room for the first stanza, 
though the others are equally good 


“ Cherubina! female wizard, 


Give, oh! give me back my gizzard ; 
But since that has left my craw, 
Keep it now and be my squaw. 

‘¢ Light for Orion,” is most respectfully declined. We commend to the attention of our would-be 
correspondent “ Lux,” the following lucid paragraph, which we clip from among our memoranda. 
It is clearer than his lucubrations, “ Light is but the adumbration of physical essences, elicited by the 
concatenation of individual molecules in the perpendicular attrition of their oblong particles; and 
when the elevation is made equal to the correspondent rectilinear deflection, the organic develop- 
ment will preponderate !” 


We have several articles on file for further examination, and probably for issue. Among these are 
“ A Duel,” from the French of Victor Ducange; “ Public Opinion ;” “‘ The Old Oak Tree,” etc., etc. 
. + «+ «+ “The Village Postmaster,” “The Unwilling Bride,” and “ Mauvaise Honte,” Tales, by 
the author of The Trysting Rock,” will appear in our nextvolume. . . . . . Weshall probably 
commence in our next number aserial tale, by a popular writer, which is but a small portion of the 
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matériel to be supplied by regular contributors, of whom we have more than enough engaged to render 


us entirely independent of unsolicited articles, which, however, shall ever receive the attention they 
merit, and in due time. We would here say again, that all such communications must be paid, to 
secure even an examination. Let our correspondents bear this in mind, and also that they must 
send their names to the editor, although their articles may appear anonymously. 
we will inform “ X. Y.Z.,” that“ The Hero’s Last Decree” 
WM 2 « o 


In this connection 
may appear, if he will reveal himself to 


The editor to whom this paragraph comes marked, will find that his paper is blotted 
out from our exchange list. 


We are unwilling to send our Magazine where it is certain to meet 
with abuse and slander, as unprovoked as it is unmerited. We hold that the man is utterly unfit to 
have control of a press, who has so little regard to truth and decency as has been exhibited by the 
individual in question, in his very “ miscellany" ous sheet. If he is still very desirous of having a 
copy of Orion, on which to veuthis petty spleen and malice, probably his friend —— can supply him; 
or if not, our publisher may possibly consent to let him have one for five do'lars, if paid in advance, 
though we should rather not have such a subscriber at all. And now, dear readers, 
we bid you adieu until the first of November, when we trust to greet you all again from our new 
home, and in our new dress. VaLets! 


L’ENVOL 


To ovr Patrons—At the conclusion of this the first volume of Orton, we deem it not inappro- 
. J > ’ . r 
priate to send you a brief “ message” of acknowledgment and congratulation. When nearly two 
years since, we commenced the publication of ‘* Georgia Illustrated.” the pecuniary condition of the 


country was far different from what it is at present, and indeed the winter of 1840, immediately suc- 
ceeding our first appearance, witnessed the change which proved so disastrous and appalling. It is 
needless here, to recapitulate the obstacles which opposed the accomplishment of our original plan, 
and which eventually bent our course intoa different channel. We did what we could, and in com- 
pleting the volume of *‘ Georgia Illustrated,” now some months before the public, did what very few 
of our friends deemed practicable, and we have the satisfaction of knowing that it was done in such 
a manner, that praise was the least award the public could make to its merits. Our subsequent labors 
have resulted in the first volume of a Magazine, which we have determined to establish as The Organ 
of Literature in Georgia and the South. If we have not done all that we wished during the past 
six months, we yet claim to have done as much as has ever been accomplished by a Southern 
magazine in the same space, and it is with feelings of pride that we point to our Index for an 
array of bright names, the Stars of our Constellation, never surpassed in any volume of Southern 
origin. We must be allowed to say thus much for our past efforts, for our friends will bear us wit- 
ness that we have made no ostentatious parade of contributors’ names upon our cover; or in any 
other way resorted to the system of self puffing, so characteristic of some of our contemporaries. 
We are conscious that our labors are humble, and that we have yet to make a reputation for our 
work. We do not expect that it will spring at once to maturity of character and popularity. If 
thus rapid and mushroom-like were its rising, we should apprehend as speedy a decline. No! we 
begun humbly—yet confidently ; feebly—yet with the strength of unwavering purpose; with limi- 
ted resources and a limited patronage—yet with the conviction that both must increase with effort. 
We do not expect to reach perfection; we are not believers in the dogma of human perfectability. 


What we do expect, is, to go on from improvement to improvement, from favor to favor. 
We have now no promises to make. What we have announced in our Prospectus just issued, we 


The people of the South have it in their power to enable 
than we have assumed. 


shall do to the utmost of human ability. 
us to do ten-fold more 


Dear Reader of Orion :—Have we furnished you during the pastsix months aught of interest and 
profit ? 


Have we so won upon your regard that you are unwilling to part company with us at this 
first period in our acquaintance? If so, we are happy, and shall trust to become yet nearer to you in 


But let us ask again: Are you, on the contrary, so dissatisfied with us that you will ac- 
knowledge us no longer as your guest? 


the future. 


If so, we are sorry, and can only regret that our honest 
efforts to please you have been vain, If you will not try us for another season—we bid you “ go in 
peace,” and may you find a better companion. 


We shall hope much for the coming year. It is our nature to hope. We shall hope for the appro- 
bation of all our present readers, and for their ten-fold increase. 


We shall hope to do some good in 
our sphere—something to lighten the cares, strengthen the good purposes, and gladden the hearts of 
our fellow men. 


Finally, we shall hope—to these great and valuable ends—for the smiles of the 
Great Giver of all good. 


Important Erratum. In the ‘ 


Bibliographical Record,"’ page 395, line Ist, for ‘‘ Little Toi, Much Care’’—read, 
Lite Coin, etc 








